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HIS  EXCELLENCY  GENERAL  PLUTARCO  ELIAS  CALLES 


President  of  Mexico  (1924-1928) 


UNDER  the  radiant  winter  sky  of  Mexico,  amid  the  thunder 
of  cannon  and  the  stirring  notes  of  bugle  and  trumpet  call, 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Plu- 
tarco  Calles  as  the  constitutional  President  of  Mexico  for 
the  period  1924-1928  took  place  in  the  national  stadium  in  Mexico 
City  on  the  1st  of  December,  1924,  before  an  audience  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  people.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will 
recall  that  General  Calles  was  the  sucessful  candidate  of  the  Mexican 
Labor  Party  as  opposed  to  General  Flores,  the  coalition  candidate, 
the  former  being  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  and  love  Me.xico,  the  peaceful  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  mandate  was  a  most  significant  and  inspiring  event. 
From  early  morning  thousands  of  city  workmen  and  country  people, 
both  men  and  women,  together  with  an  equally  large  representation 
of  skilled  craftsmen  and  professionals,  had  been  flocking  to  the  great 
new  stadium  to  take  part  in  this  solemn  and  imposing  act.  Mean¬ 
while,  at  the  National  Palace,  in  the  great  central  Plaza  de  Armas, 
and  all  along  the  route  over  which  the  great  civic  and  military  parade 
was  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  stadium,  all  was  color,  beauty,  and 
movement.  The  City  of  Palaces,  as  Mexico  not  without  reason  is 
called,  to  the  northern  eye  always  beautiful,  was  on  this  occasion  in 
gala  attire.  From  the  gray  walls  of  the  historic  cathedral,  from  the 
balconies  of  sumptuous  private  residences,  from  the  facades  of  the 
commercial  houses  both  foreign  and  domestic,  from  the  portals  of 
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tlie  scliool  buildings,  from  the  doorways  of  even  the  Inimhlest  dwell¬ 
ing  floated  the  national  insignia,  with  its  brilliant  green,  red,  and 
wliite  trieolor.  Along  the  spacimis  Avenida  de  la  Ueforina,  lined  on 
cither  side  by  the  National  (Juard  and  the  cadets  from  the  National 
Military  Academy  in  gala  uniform,  passed  never-ceasing  lines  of 
carriages  and  cars,  marching  troops,  groups  of  labor  organizations 
with  their  red  and  black  standards,  and  the  various  political  organi¬ 
zations,  while  the  deep  blue  of  the  workman’s  blouse,  well  starched 
and  fresh  from  the  ironing  table,  together  with  the  blue  of  the  feminine 
ftarnpe  of  the  working  women  ev'erywhere  provided  a  pervading  under¬ 
tone  full  of  promise  and  heartening  significance  in  the  future  of 
Mexico. 

About  11  o’clock  the  procession  started,  headed  by  President 
Obregon  and  General  Calles  seated  in  the  same  carriage,  and  followed 
by  carriages  containing  the  outgoing  and  incoming  cabinet  ofheers, 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  members  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  other  high  governmental  and  civic  oflicials, 
to  be  greeted  by  the  cheers  and  applause  of  the  multitudes  which  lined 
the  entire  route  to  the  stadium,  reached  about  noon,  where  the 
ollicial  party  <iuickly  fouiul  their  allotted  seats. 

The  stadium  then  presented  a  truly  impressive  spectacle.  At  the 
right  of  the  enormous  platform  which  had  been  raised  in  the  center 
there  were  to  be  seen  the  numerous  diplomatic  missions  and  special 
envoys  accredited  by  foreign  governments;  the  imposing  array  of 
magistrates  headed  by  the  members  of  the  supreme  court;  the 
legislative  body,  together  with  other  high  Government  oflicials;  and, 
last,  but  very  decidedly  not  least,  the  presidents  of  the  numerous 
national,  local,  and  foreign  labor  organizations  of  the  Republic.  Nor 
was  it  less  so  when,  after  the  martial  strains  of  the  national  anthem 
had  brought  the  great  throng  to  its  feet.  General  Calles  was  heard 
amid  the  profound  silence  which  ensued  repeating  the  words  of  the 
solemn  oath  which  marked  his  assumption  of  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Mexican  nation: 

I  do  solemnly  affirm  that  I  will  defend  and  enforce  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  and  the  laws  arising  thereunder  and  that  I  will  faith¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously  perform  the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  to  which  I  have  been  chosen  by  the  people,  having  in  mind  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation;  if  I  fail  so  to  do,  may  the  nation  call  me  to  account f 

General  Obregon  was  the  first  to  felicitate  the  new  President, 
accompanying  his  words  with  a  fraternal  embrace  and  a  warm  hand 
clasp,  a  dramatic  episode  the  significance  of  which  was  not  lost  upon 
the  vast  audience,  which  applauded  vociferously.  Our  own  Samuel 

‘  The  words  in  it:Uics  were  adde<l  under  the  constitution  of  11)17. 
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(i«)inp(*rs*  was  one  of  tho  contral  fijiuros  in  another  dramatic  incident 
which  occurred  just  l)efore  the  cenunony  he»;an.  It  liappened  that  as 
Ih'put^'  Morones  (luuv  Secretary  <»f  laihor)  was  about  to  take  his 
seat  on  the  platform  lie  caught  sight  of  the  late  American  labor 
leader,  whereupon  he  crossed  the  platform  to  give  Mr.  Gompers  a 
fraternal  embrace,  the  two  great  labor  leaders  being  for  several 
moments  the  recipients  of  the  enthusiastic  homage  of  that  great 
gathering. 

Something  more  than  half  a  century  ago  Gen.  Plutarco  Calles  was 
horn  in  the  city  of  Guaymas,  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  and  it  is  here 
where  his  childliood  and  the  lairly  years  of  manhood  were  passed. 
From  a  mere  youth  he  evinced  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  teaching 
profession,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  age  of  17  he  was 
teaching  in  one  of  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  where  later  he  became 
superintendent  of  schools. 

A  number  of  years  later  the  .young  educator  abandoned  the  desk 
to  enroll  himself  in  the  files  of  the  forces  opposing  the  dictatorship  of 
Porfirio  Diaz,  in  which  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Francisco 
Madero.  At  the  close  of  this  revolution  be  became  alcalde  of  the 
town  of  Agua  Prieta,  in  his  native  State.  In  1913  he  joined  the 
forces  of  Carranza  in  the  notable  struggle  against  the  Huerta  admin¬ 
istration,  in  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  for  his  eminently 
meritorious  services.  In  1915  he  again  distinguished  himself,  with 
General  Obregon,  in  the  campaign  against  Villa — who  was  at  that 
time  invading  the  State  of  Sonora — particularly  in  his  heroic  and 
successful  defense  of  Agua  Prieta,  which  for  several  months  was 
besieged  by  the  forces  of  Villa. 

In  1917  he  became  governor  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  his  administra¬ 
tion  being  marked  by  a  numlxT  of  laws  in  favor  of  prohibition  and 
labor,  notably  the  workman’s  compensation  act,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  city  of  Ilermosillo  of  the  famous  Cruz  Galvez  industrial 
school  in  which  more  than  1,200  orphan  children  of  that  State  receive 
a  jiractical  education  and  are  taught  a  useful  trade. 

In  1919,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  governor.  General  Calles 
was  appointed  by  President  Carranza  Minister  of  Labor  and  Com¬ 
merce,  a  position  which  he  later  relinquished  in  order  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  candidacy  of  General  Obregon,  who  was  elected  in 
1920.  Meanvvdiile,  however,  General  Calles  held  the  portfolio  of 
Secretary  of  War  under  the  provisional  government  of  Adolfo  de  la 
Huerta.  President  Obregon  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
a  position  he  held  until  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  Labor  Party  for 
the  Presidency,  a  candidacy  in  which  he  obtained  the  largest  number 
of  votes  ever  registered  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

>  Samuel  Uomiiers  was  the  prineipal  representative  of  the  United  States  lahnr  orKanizations  at  the  Tan 
Ameri("an  I.ahor  Congress  whieh  met  in  Mexieo  City  ntH'eTnl)er  3,  Ilt2t. 
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President  Calles  has  consistently  been  a  partisan  of  the  laboring 
and  indigenous  classes,  as  his  record  clearly  shows,  and  a  profound 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  education  as  the  fundamental  factor  in  the 
ameUoration  and  betterment  of  these  classes  and  the  race  in  general. 
His  program  includes  the  formation  of  an  absolutely  national  govern¬ 
ment  composed  of  representatives  from  every  social  class  in  the 
country;  the  enactment  of  laws  to  ameliorate,  progressively,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes,  both  industrial  and  agricultural,  while 
at  the  same  time  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between 
labor  and  capital;  stimulation  of  agricultural  development  as  the 
principal  element  of  national  progress,  while  not  neglecting  other 
sources,  such  as  mining,  manufacturing,  and  coiiunerce;  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  educate  the  indigenes  and  to  induct  these  into  intel¬ 
ligent  and  useful  community  life;  to  open  as  many  new  rural  and 
urban  schools  as  possible  under  a  system  of  free  but  obligatory 
instruction;  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  vocational  schools; 
and  in  general  to  continue  the  etlucational  campaign  begun  by  his 
predecessor.  General  Obregon.  His  foreign  policy  will  be  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  most  intimate  and  cordial  relations,  based  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  rc'ciprocity,  with  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  in  particular  with  the  Unitcnl  State's. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pax  American  Union  offers  President 
Calles  the  most  respectful  homage  and  its  best  wishes  for  a  peaceful, 
prosperous,  and  eminently  successful  administration. 


e  e  •  e 
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Hy  Dr.  ('ecilio  Haez 
President  of  the  University  of  Asuncion 
PEHIOI)  OF  THE  DICTATORS 

Domingo  MARTINEZ  de  Irala,  founder  of  Paraguay  and 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  first  real  governor — for  the 
Adelantado  Pedro  de  Mendoza  and  his  lieutenant  Juan  de 
Ayolas  were  so  only  in  name — was  the  first  one  to  open 
schools  in  Asuncion,  the  cradle  of  civilization  in  these  countries. 
From  then  on  there  were  primary  schools,  in  which  only  reading, 
writing,  and  counting  were  taught. 

In  spite  of  a  royal  proclamation  of  Philip  V,  ordering  tlie  mission¬ 
aries  to  teach  Spanish  to  the  Indians  conquered  by  them,  the  Jesuits 
refused  to  comply  with  the  command,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
converts  from  having  dealings  with  the  Spanish  Creoles.  In  Asun- 
ci6n,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  principal  families,  the  Jesuits 
founded  a  few  elementary  schools  in  which  Lancaster’s  method  was 
employed,  even  before  that  Quaker  educator  from  London  had 
invented  the  method  which  bears  his  name,  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction.  Father  Lozano,  Jesuit  historian  in  Paraguay,  states 
that  the  teaching  consisted  merely  of  reading,  writing,  and  Christian 
doctrine.  In  the  Jesuit  school  for  the  clergy,  moral  and  casuistic 
theology  were  also  taught.  One  of  their  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Paraguayan  evangelist  Ro(iue  Gonzalez  de  Santa  Cruz,  principal 
founder  of  the  Christian  missions  to  the  Indians.  In  1783,  by 
royal  command,  the  San  Carlos  Royal  School  and  Seminary  was 
founded  in  Asuncion,  with  a  course  of  studies  which  included  grammar 
and  Latin,  philosophy  and  art,  moral  and  dogmatic  theology.  The 
Franciscans,  who  were  also  colonizers  of  Paraguay,  founded  a  number 
of  primary  schools,  in  which  the  same  subjects  were  taught. 

The  Paraguayan  Fernando  de  Trejo,  who  became  bishop  of 
Cordoba  del  Tucumdn,  gave  his  fortune  to  the  Jesuits  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  the  university  of  that  Province,  now  a  part  of  Argentina. 
When  this  sect  was  expelled  from  America  in  1768,  the  Franciscans 
took  charge  of  the  university. 

In  1805  there  was  in  Asuncidn  only  one  school  supported  by  the 
municipality,  but  there  were  many  primary  schools  throughout  the 
Province. 
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Tli(*  rovolutioiuirv  {jovormiuMit  liad  no  time  to  do  nnythiii};  on 
]>i*half  of  piddic  instruction. 

From  1S14  to  1S40  tin*  dictator  Francia  was  at  the  Jica<l  of  the 
Republie.  lie  did  not  found  any  schools,  hut  he  put  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  primary  instruction  tliat  was  bein'?  <;iven  by  private 
indivitluals  and  by  the  Franciscans.  He  suppressed  the  San  ('arlos 
StMuinary  (1S22)  because  lie  was  unfriendly  to  the  clergy.  Pursuing 
his  chief  aim,  the  defense  of  Paraguay,  he  founded  a  military  school. 
He  also  established  an  educational  institution  for  poor  or  orphan 
girls.  The  Argiuitine  (leneral  .Ios6  Maria  Paz  states  in  his  Memoirs 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  Paraguayans  of  that  epoch  knew  how  to 
read  and  write. 

The  second  dictator,  ('arlos  Antonio  Lopez  (1842-1802),  rendered 
further  services  to  education.  He  inaugurated  many  rural  schools, 
reestablished  the  San  Carlos  Stuninary,  and  sent  many  young  men 
to  Europe  to  secure  an  education  and  to  learn  arts  and  trades. 

The  history  of  Paraguay,  published  in  Europe  in  1862  by  the 
Belgian,  Du  (Jraty,  with  the  authorization  of  Lopez,  contains  this 
statement:  There  are  .500  primary  schools  in  the  country,  attended 

by  20,000  boys.  There  are  no  public  schools  for  girls.”  At  that 
time  the  whip  and  the  ferule  were  much  used. 

PEKIOI)  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Paraguayan  war  in  1864  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  was  about  .52.5, 000.  Calculating  the  school  population  at  10 
per  cent,  there  wouhl  then  be  .52,000  children.  At  the  end  of  the 
war — that  is,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1869 — the  population  was 
reduced  to  approximately  800,000,  although  a  census  taken  sub- 
s(‘quently  indicated  a  rather  smaller  number. 

The  first  constitutional  government,  under  the  leadership  of  Cirilo 
Antonio  Rivarola,  on  March  7,  1870,  issuetl  a  decree  ordering  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
Republic.  On  April  23,  1872,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
was  organized  and  placed  untler  the  charge  of  Facundo  Machain, 
Jose  Segundo  Decoud  and  Jaime  Sosa.  This  resulted  in  the  founding 
of  an  institute  of  higher  education,  which  disappeared  in  1877  with  the 
death  of  its  director.  Dr.  Facundo  Machain,  illustrious  magistrate 
and  diplomat. 

In  1877  Dr.  Benjamin  Aceval,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
founded  the  Colegio  Nacwnal,  of  secondary  grade,  which  is  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  for  the  University  of  Asuncion.  Doctor  Aceval  was 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Colegio  until  the  end  of  1886, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jose  Zacarias  Caminos. 
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In  1883  the  first  law  school,  authorize*!  hy  a  law  of  .Inly  12,  1882, 
was  opened,  an*l  in  1888  its  ivj'ulations  were  *lrawn  up  hy  Doctor 
('aminos.  On  the  initiative  of  Senator  Jose  Se<;un*lo  l)ecou<l,  a  law 
was  passed  Se|)teinher  24,  188‘»,  estal)lishin<;  the  University  of  Asun¬ 
cion,  which  included  the  hiw  school.  The  university  eourses  opened 
in  March,  1890.  At  the  present  time  it  is  composed  *)f  the  following 
faculties;  Faculty  of  law  ami  social  sciences;  faculty  of  medicine; 
school  of  pharmacy;  school  of  obstetrics;  school  of  surveying;  school  for 
notaries. 

There  are  now  various  schools  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  Ue- 
puhlic.  Other  edueational  and  cultural  institutions  include  the 
International  American  School  and  other  private  sehools,  a  Catholic 
seminary,  the  Paraguayan  Institute  and  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  ('ommercial  School,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  institutes  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  agricultimd  training,  private  and  public  libraries  -among 
them  the  library  and  museum  of  Juan  Silvano  Godoy — the  park 
and  museum  of  natural  history,  charitable  ami  eorrective  institutions, 
newspapers  and  literary  reviews,  and  the  Paraguayan  gymnasium  or 
lecture  hall.  The  most  important  seientific  institutions  of  the  country 
are  the  Baeteriologieal  Institute  and  the  Institute  of  Radiology.  The 
former  was  established  in  1899,  the  first  director  being  Doctor  Elmas- 
sian.  Under  his  leadership  ami  that  of  the  present  ilirector,  Dr. 
Luis  A.  Migone,  both  of  whom  were  trained  in  the  Pasteur  Institute 
at  Paris,  the  institute  has  matle  important  investigations  and  is  well 
known  in  South  America.  The  Institute  of  Railiology,  recently 
founded  hy  the  Paraguayan  physician,  Dr.  Gomez  Brizuela,  is  well 
(Mjuipped  for  clinical  work  in  radiology  and  electrotherapy. 

PUI.MAUY  IXSTRIXTIOX 


According  to  ofTicial  statistics,  during  the  j'ear  1923,  public  and 
private  schools  enrolled  about  73,000  children  as  follows: 


Boys  j 

Oirls 

Public  schools . . 

Private  schcwls . . 

'  40, 1,59 

1, 1«)7 

30,661 

922 

Total  school  cnrollincnl,  72,909 

School  |Ki|)ulatiou,  IfiO.OOO. 

41,326 

31,  .583 

In  1924  the  enrollment  in  public  and  private  schools  was  88,514, 
of  which  number  50,569  were  hoys  and  37,945  were  girls.  There 
were  14,997  childnm  in  the  schools  of  Asunci()n. 
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NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS 


A.  Public  schools. 

a.  In  the  capital: 

Rural  schools _ 9 

Elementary  schools.. . 7 

Complete  graded  schools _  23 

Night  schools _ 3 

Practice  schools _  1 

-  43 

1).  Ill  the  rest  of  the  country: 

Rural  schools _ 410 

Elementary  schools _  08 

Complete  graded  schools.. _ _  70 

N  ight  schools _ 5 

Pract  ice  schools . 5 

-  558 

Total  public  primary  schools _ 001 


c.  Comparative  table  of  public  primary  schools: 


1916  ‘ 

1917 

1918 

1919 

192U 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Rural  schools.. . 

357  1 

3SU 

388 

338 

466 

420 

418 

419 

Elementary  schools . . 

4S 

4H 

.52 

70 

n 

75 

75 

Complete  graded 
schools _ 

66 

66 

~ 

81 

80 

94 

93 

93 

Night  schools _ 

7  i 

8 

8 

9 

7 

7 

5 

8 

Practice  schools . 

6; 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Total . 

4M 

.'iOS 

529 

4NA 

629 

liOO 

597 

601 

B.  Private  schools: 

In  the  capital _  13 

In  the  rest  of  the  country. . .  18 


C.  Total  primary  schools  in  1923: 

Public  schools _  001 

Private  schools _  31 

Total _  032 


Since  the  Government  sciiools  have  separate  sessions  for  boys  and 
for  girls,  they  are  really  equivalent  to  601  schools  for  boys  and  601 
for  girls,  making  1,202  Government  schools  in  all,  or  a  grand  total  of 
1,233  primar}^  schools. 


NORMAL  INSTRUCTION 

A.  Normal  schools:  1922  1923 

First  class,  Normal  schools  for  professors . 1  1 

Second  class,  Normal  schools  for  teachers _ _ 1  1 

Third  class,  Normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers _  4  4 


Total . . . . . . .  6  6 

B.  Normal  school  pupils,  1923. 
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1 

^nrollmenl 

1  ! 

Graduates 

Men 

Women 

Total  1 

Men 

Women  ! 

Total 

Normal  School,  No.  I,  at  Asuncion: 

Professors’  course . . . . . 

1 

14 

15 

4 

4 

Teachers’  course _ _ ■ 

5 

138 

143 

1 

14 

15 

Normal  School,  No.  II,  at  Villarrica . 

7 

.53 

60 

Normal  School,  No.  Ill,  at  Concepcion.... 

1 

13 

14 

!  ■  1 

3 

4 

Normal  School,  No.  IV,  at  BarreroOrande 

12 

12 

Normal  School,  No.  V,  at  Barrero  Orande. 

15 

17 

32 

!  2 

3 

5 

Normal  School,  No.  VI,  at  Misiones _ 

12 

20 

32 

7 

5 

12 

Total . 

1 

41 

207 

308 

11 

29 

40 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Secondary  instruction,  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree,  is  given 
in  six  years,  the  subjects  being  distributed  as  follows: 


Fimt  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Spanish. 

Spanish. 

Spanish. 

French. 

French. 

French. 

Practical  arithmetic. 

.\nalytical  arithmetic. 

.Algebra. 

Aincrican  and  Natiunal 

.\merican  and  National 

Plane  Geometry. 

History. 

History. 

Oriental  and  Greek 

(Jeography. 

Geography. 

History. 

Drawing  and  peninan- 

Practical  ethics. 

Geography. 

ship. 

Drawing  and  penman¬ 

Bookkeeping. 

Uyinnastics. 

ship. 

Drawing. 

Gymnastics. 

Gymnastics. 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Spanish. 

Spanish. 

Spanish. 

Gernian,  Latin  or  Eng¬ 

German,  Latin  or  Eng¬ 

German,  Latin  or  Eng¬ 

lish  (elective). 

lish  (elective). 

lish  (elective.) 

Solid  Geometry. 

Psychology  and  logic. 

Ethics  and  general 

Trigonometry,  Topog¬ 

Medieval  and  modern 

philosophy. 

raphy  and  cosmog¬ 

history. 

Civics  and  political  econ¬ 

raphy. 

Physics. 

omy. 

Roman  history. 

Chemistry. 

Contemporary  history. 

Botany  and  geology. 

.Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Physics. 

Common  law. 

and  hygiene. 

Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Gymnastics. 

Zoology. 

Gymnastics. 

Gymnastics  and  fencing. 
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TEACHERS  IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

School  positions  provided  for  in  the  budget ; 


1.  School  inspectors . 15 

2.  Directors  of  normal  schools _ (> 

3.  Vice  directors  of  normal  schools . 2 

4.  Regents _  (i 

5.  Subregents-. . . 4 

().  Professors  •  with  a  degree _  141 

7.  Directors  of  common  schools.. _ (ill 

S.  Vice  directors _ l(i 

9.  Teachers  with  a  degree.. . . .  1,  549 


2,  :15() 

These  2,350  budgetary  positions  in  the  normal  and  primary  schools 
(excluding  special  teachers,  secretaries,  and  janitors)  are  filled  by 
1,455  teachers,  distributed  according  to  the  following  table: 


1 

Men  Women  Total 

Kirst  chiss.  Normal  |»rofe,ssors . . . 

7  1.5  £2 

■S)  at!)  SM 

44  1.51  10.5 

.tat  (is«  1,000 

Fourth  clas.s,  unchessifltHl . . . 

Total . 

i 

tlM  l,0t>l  1,45.5 

With  a  diploma,  44<'>;  without  a  diidoma,  1,00!). 

Of  the  1,455  teachers,  394  are  men  and  1,001 

women;  44()  have  a 

(liploma,  an<l  1,009  have  none.  The  ])roportion  of  teachei-s  with 
diplomas  is  increasing,  which  indicates  that  the  (lualit}'  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  personnel  is  improving,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  Organic  Law 
of  the  Teaching  Profession. 

■  The  term  “profc.ssor”  is  used  not  only  for  instructors  in  the  university  tiut  for  the  highest  grade  ol 
sehwil  teachers. 
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IMPROVE- 
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]iy  Eduakdo  J{eyes  Cox* 

Engineer-Director  of  Construction  Work  at  the  Port  of  Antofagasta 
IXTKODrCTION 

PKIOK  to  1910  1)0  port  construction,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  was  carried  out  in  Chile.  Valparaiso,  the  iirincipal 
port,  which  handled  1,500,000  tons  of  cargo  and  5,000,000 
registered  tons  of  shipping  annually,  had  temporary  docks 
for  its  lighters.  These  docks  were  swept  hy  winter  storms  which 
caused  great  damage  and  even  imperiled  the  ships  anchored  in 
the  hay. 

There  are  a  number  of  natural  harbors  along  the  entire  Chilean 
coast  with  small  docks  and  piers  for  lighterage  service.  Forty 
or  fifty  3’ears  ago  a  discussion  was  begun  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  improve  our  ports,  and  several  projects  were  worked  out 
which  gave  origin  to  much  discussion  without  producing  any 
practical  results. 

However,  in  September,  1910,  a  Federal  law  created  a  “Com¬ 
mission  of  Ports”  and  authorized  it  to  study  a  general  plan  of  port 
development.  The  same  law  authorized  improvement  of  the  ports  of 
Valparaiso  and  San  Antonio,  at  a  cost  of  .SI 5,000,000  for  Valparaiso 
and  of  $6,400,000  for  San  Antonio. 

PLAN  OF  POUT  DEVELOPMENT 

In  order  to  establish  the  relative  importance  of  the  ports,  an 
extensive  study  of  the  zones  of  attraction  and  the  international 
importance  of  each  port  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ports, 
taking  into  account  the  influence  exercised  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  an  improvement  that  has  benefited  us  enormously 
and  transposed  the  order  of  importance  of  some  of  our  ports. 

■  Translated  hy  F.  C.  Marron,  from  original  Spanish  presented  by  author  to  Annual  Convention  of 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  December,  1923. 
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In  1911  the  net  registered  ship  tonnage  movement  was  as  follows: 


Port 

7,083,03.5  3,209 

5,063,632  2,491 

4,876,492  2,203 

4,520,570  1,938 

4,232,616  2,158 

4,069,007  2,086 

3,560,972  1,456 

Net  reg- 

Number 

ships 

tonnage 

8.  Fisagun . 

.  3,074,113 

1,567 

9.  Punta  Arenas . 

_  2,993,719 

1,333 

10.  Taltal . 

.  2,658,664 

1,476 

11.  Tocopilla . 

.  2, 406, 20;i 

1,287 

12.  Valdivia . 

.  1,  756, 342 

732 

13.  Iluasco . 

.  1,224,313 

1 

703 

and  10  smaller  ports  with  a  traffic  of  less  than  1,000,000  net  registered 
tons  per  annum. 

The  cargo  tonnage  movement  for  the  same  year  was  as  follows: 


1. 

•Antofagasta . 

Metric  tons 
.  1,684,278 

7.  Talcahuano _ 

Metric  tons 
...  397,228 

2. 

Valparai.so . 

. 1,531,012 

8.  Tocopilla _ 

...  386,548 

3. 

Iquique _ 

.  1,000,029 

9.  Coquimbo _ 

...  227,823 

4. 

Pisagua _ 

.  729, 862 

10.  Punta  Arenas _ 

162,  328 

5. 

Coroiiel _ 

.  559,  168 

11.  Valdivia _ 

159,798 

0. 

Taltal . . 

.  459, 244 

and  12  ports  handling  a  tonnage  of  less  than  100,000  metric  tons 
per  annum. 

The  Commission  of  Ports  decided  upon  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Talcahuano,  Lebu,  and  Valdivia  as  ports  having  a  conti¬ 
nental  importance,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  is  the  terminus  of  an 
international  railway  either  already  constructed  or  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Arica  has  a  railway  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  Antofagasta  to  Oruro, 
Bolivia;  Valparaiso  to  Mendoza,  Argentina;  Talcahuano  to  Xeuquen, 
Argentina;  Lebu  to  Xeuquen,  and  Valdivia  to  San  Antonio,  Argentina. 
Consequently  each  of  these  port  is  the  outlet  of  a  very  important  zone 
of  attraction  which  assures  it  a  great  future  development. 

Taking  into  account  all  of  the  factors  enumerated  above,  the 
following  order  of  importance  was  finally  decided  upon:  Valparaiso, 
Antofagasta,  Arica,  Talcahuano,  Lebu,  and  Valdivia. 

Following  these  ports  of  the  first  class  come  the  ports  that  derive 
their  importance  from  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  They 
are  Iquique,  Coquimbo,  and  Punta  Arenas. 

Finally  come  the  ports  of  the  third  class,  or  coastal  trading  ports, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  port  of  San  Antonio,  an  auxiliary  of  the  port 
of  Valparaiso. 

Study  of  the  Ports 

Mter  having  worked  out  a  general  plan  of  port  development,  the 
various  projects  of  improvements  were  studied  carefully  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  cost  could  be  justified  by  the  volume 
of  traffic  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  and  thus  insure  profitable 
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iiivostinents.  The  first  projects  to  be  approved  were  those  for  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  San  Antonio,  and  since  then  for  Antofagasta,  Arica, 
Lehn,  and  Valdivia. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  projects  and  the  estimated  traffic  for 
each  port  arc  as  follows: 


Port 

Cargo  j 
movement 

('onstruc* 

tiOD 

Port 

Cargo  1 
movement  j 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Tons 

1  I.  .m  000 

I  .m  000 
!  4.t0.  0(X) 

:  1, 000, 000 
600,000 

122, 500. 000 
5,500,000  ' 
4.  .500, 000 
1.5,000,000 
3,250,000 

Tons 
500.000 
3a).  000 

$3,000,000 
2, 750, 000 

San  .\ntonio . 

.\rica  ' . 

.\ntofaKasta . 

Talcahuano  ‘ . 

Valdivia  > . 

Total . 

5,450,000 

1 

56, 500, 000 

>  These  estimates  wore  made  in  1913  and  are  subject  to  increase. 


The  high  cost  of  construction  at  Valparaiso  is  due  to  the  great 
dejith  of  water  in  which  the  jetty  was  constructed  (between  45  and 
50  meters  along  the  greater  jiart  of  its  length),  and  on  account  of 
tlie  muddy  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  However,  considering 
tliat  we  were  dealing  with  the  jirincipal  port  of  the  Republic,  a  port 
already  possessing  great  commercial  interests,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  such  expenditures  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  modern  port. 

Tlie  improvements  at  Valparaiso  and  at  its  auxiliary,  the  port  of 
San  Antonio,  were  begun  in  1912.  Work  in  the  latter  port  has  already 
been  completed,  while  the  work  at  Valparaiso  is  still  under  construc¬ 
tion.  At  the  port  of  Antofagasta  construction  was  begun  in  1919, 
and  improvements  have  been  authorized  for  the  ports  of  Constitu- 
cion,  Lebu,  and  Valdivia.  At  present  bids  are  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  the  port  of  Lebu  and  for  the  second  section  of  the 
jetty  at  Valparaiso. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  ('Idle  is  putting  forth  a  great  effort  so  that 
she  ma}'  face  the  future  with  first-class  ports  and  thus  secure  the  full 
development  of  her  maritime  commerce. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  details  concerning  the  improvements  under 
construction: 

THE  PORT  OF  VALPARAISO 

('harocteristies  of  the  boy. — The  Bay  of  Valparaiso  (see  ])lan  Xo.  1) 
is  sheltered  on  the  south  and  the  east,  but  is  completely  open  on  the 
north  and  northwest.  Winds  blowing  from  the  south  do  not  disturb 
the  bay,  and  as  these  winds  prevail  during  approximately  10  months 
of  the  year  there  is  no  interference  with  shipping  during  this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  winds  from  the  north,  and  especially  the  north¬ 
west,  which  blow  at  times  during  the  winter,  provoke  storms  which 
attain  great  violence  and  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  shipping 
anchored  in  the  baj*.  The  waves  produced  by  these  storms  rise  to 
24786— 25t— Bull.  2 - 2 
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lioifilits  of  from  G  to  S  meters,  aiul  on  exceptional  occasions  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  they  reach  tlie  height  of  12  meters.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  protect  the  arichorage  ground  against  north  and  northwest  winds. 

Marine  currents  are  unimportant  and  not  worth  considering.  The 
mudd}'  bottom  of  the  hay  renders  construction  most  diflicult,  as  the 
depth  of  the  mud  may  he  considered  limitless. 

/ft pthn. — Along  the  shore  there  is  a  narrow  sid)marine  ]>lateau  at 
a  de])th  of  from  10  to  15  meters,  whicli  drops  off  abruptly  to  depths 
of  40  to  50  or  more  meters.  This  is  another  disadvantage  to  he  over¬ 
come  in  the  erection  of  hreakwateis,  as  the  jetties  must  he  constructed 
in  very  deej)  water.  The  great  force  of  the  waves,  the  excessive 
depth  of  the  water,  and  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  hay  are  elements 
which  increase  materially  the  cost  of  construction,  (’onsequently, 
the  com])leted  improvements  can  not  be  justified  solely  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  })oint  of  view.  However,  they  are  justified  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Valparaiso  is  the  ])rincipal  port  of  the  Kepuhlic  with  many  rich 
interests  which  must  not  ho  neglected. 

r//c  project. — The  improvements  j)rovided  for  in  the  project 
adopted  by  the  ('ommission  of  Ports  (see  plan  Xo.  1).  consist  of  a 
breakwater  which  begins  at  the  Punt  a  l)u|)rat.  extends  300  meters 
out  into  the  sea,  ami  then  turns  toward  the  south  in  a  second  arm 
700  meters  long.  The  first  section  of  the  breakwater  passes  through 
depths  of  45  meters  and  the  second  through  depths  of  55  meters. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  breakwater,  1,840  meters  of  docks  with 
12  meters  of  water  at  mean  tide  extend  along  the  shore,  including  a 
pier  250  meters  long  and  100  meters  wide.  At  the  end  of  these  docks 
there  are  other  docks  745  meters  long  with  only  8  meters  of  water 
alongside.  A  projecting  stone  wall  extends  from  the  end  of  these 
docks  for  a  distance  of  1,040  meters  to  Fort  Andes  on  the  east  side 
of  the  hay.  A  fill  70  to  80  metei’s  wide  was  made  between  the  docks 
and  the  original  water  line  on  which  are  located  the  streets  and  sheds 
of  the  port.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Andes  a  coal  pier  was  planned 
200  metei’s  long  and  30  meters  wide  with  a  depth  of  water  suflicient 
for  the  draft  of  the  largest  boats. 

Tppe  of  con.^triiction. — A  jetty  of  great  monolithic  caissons  with 
walls  (»f  protected  concrete  was  constructed  as  a  breakwater.  These 
caissons  are  the  largest  constructed  to  date,  and  when  filled  weigh 
approximately  11.000  tons.  The  dimensions  are:  20  meters  long. 
15  meters  high  and  IG  meters  wide.  The  caissons  are  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  14  meters  and  rest  upon  a  rock  foundation  32  meters  wide. 
Where  the  depth  is  not  suflicient  for  the  above  type,  a  foundation 
analogous  to  that  of  Marseilles  was  used  with  an  exterior  protection 
of  precast  blocks  placed  one  upon  the  other.  On  top  of  these  mono¬ 
lithic  caissons  is  placed  a  solid  wall  of  concrete,  3  meters  high,  thus 
reaching  a  height  of  4  meters  at  mean  tide.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
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PANORAMIC  VIEW 
ShowinR  the  port 


wall  is  a  parapet  which  readies  a  height  of  meters  above  mean 
tide.  The  type  described  above  is  considered  most  suitable  for  a 
muddy  foundation,  not  only  on  account  of  its  light  weight  (the  unit 
pressure  on  the  bottom  being  less  than  3  kilograms  per  square  cen¬ 
timeter  as  against  kilograms  with  the  Marseilles  type),  but  also 
because  its  protected  elements  permit  movements  in  the  substruc¬ 
ture  without  causing  dislocations  in  the  superstructure. 

After  the  caissons  are  floated  out  to  the  point  of  location,  they 
arc  filled  with  water  and  sunk.  They  fill  with  sand,  are  weighed 
down  with  blocks,  and  are  left  to  settle  for  some  time.  When  the 
settling  due  to  the  muddy  bottom  has  taken  place,  the  caissons  are 
refloated,  the  permanent  bed  is  prepared;  then  they  are  again  sunk 
and  filled  with  concrete. 

Docics,  streets  and  appliances. — 'File  warehouses  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  port,  as  well  as  customhouses,  with  direct  access  to 
the  boats,  were  provided.  There  is  an  electric  plant  of  525  kilo¬ 
watts  for  the  dock  service  which  furnishes  power  for  the  following 
equipment;  Eight  revolving  portal  cranes  of  3,000  kilos  capacity; 
14  revolving  portal  cranes  of  1,500  kilos  capacity;  30  vertical  axis 
capstans  of  750  kilos  capacity;  8  vertical  axis  capstans  of  250  kilos 
capacity;  16  dock  elevators  of  1,500  kilos  capacity;  48  arc  lamps. 
Tlie  current  is  direct  current  of  440  volts.  The  port  also  has  an 
80-ton  stationary  crane. 

Construction. — The  contract  for  the  execution  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  was  let,  after  public  bids  had  been  taken,  to  the  English  firm 
of  Pierson  &  Sons,  in  1912.  Tlie  contract  provides  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  docks,  the  filling,  the  coal  pier  and  the  first  section  of 
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the  300-foot  breakwater,  with  the  idea  of  later  contracting  for  the 
second  section  which  is  considered  indispensable  as  a  protection  for 
the  anchorage  ground.  Tliree  million  pounds  sterling  have  been 
spent  on  the  improvements. 

At  present  the  project  with  its  roads  and  docks  is  almost  complete, 
and  a  (iOO-meter  section  is  fully  equipped  with  cranes  in  operation. 
Public  bids  were  recently  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  second  section 
of  the  jetty,  700  meters  in  length,  and  the  cost  will  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  1 ,500,000  pounds  sterling. 

"Wlicn  these  works  are  completed,  Valparaiso  will  be  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  rank  as  a  first-class  Pacific  port. 

THE  PORT  OF  SAX  ANTONIO 

This  small  port,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Valparaiso, 
may  be  called  the  natural  port  of  the  capital,  Santiago,  and  of  the 
central  agricultural  section  of  the  country.  It  is  70  kilometers 
nearer  Santiago  than  is  Valparaiso;  hence  its  importance  as  an 
auxiliary  lighterage  port  for  the  exportation  of  agricultural  products 
to  the  northern  section  of  the  country. 

Characteristics  and  estimated  traffic. — Tlie  port  is  situated  on  a 
sandy  shore  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maipo.  It  is 
completely  sheltered  from  northern  winds  (see  plan  No.  2),  and  is 
open  on  the  west  and  south.  Consequently,  winds  blowing  from  the 
south,  contrary  to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  Valparaiso,  cause  a 
constant  disturbance  of  the  watere,  rendering  the  anchorage  ground 
dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  storms  coming  from  the  north  do 
not  disturb  the  bay  in  any  way.  Therefore,  a  breakwater  must 
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sluiltor  the  bay  t)i»  the  south  and  tho  west.  Tlu*  depths  are  fa\T>rahle, 
as  tliere  are  not  over  lo  metei’s  of  water  where  the  jetty  is  eon- 
strueted  and  the  sandy  bottom,  whieh  is  from  3  to  4  metei-s  thiek, 
rests  on  a  hard,  solid  foundation.  IJeeause  t)f  the  protectetl  nature 
of  the  ])ay  on  the  north,  the  force  of  the  waves  is  less  than  ait 
N'alparaiso  ami  the  construction  was  planned  for  waves  ti  meters  hijjli. 

I’nder  these  conditions  it  is  easily  undei’stood  that  the  cost  of  the 
work  was  moderate  and  it  was  possible  to  secure  apiiropriations  for 
the  work  on  an  estimated  traflic  of  4()(),()(K)  tons  per  annum. 

Improi'emeuts  already  completed. — A  contract  was  signed  in  1911 
with  the  French  linn  of  Galtier  for  the  construction  of  a  jetty  l,.j()t) 
meters  long  which  follows  a  coursi*  that  may  he  seen  on  the  j)lan. 
d'he  location  of  this  jetty  was  the  cause  of  much  discussion  and  study, 
line  to  the  jmahlem  presented  by  the  possible  filling  in  of  the  anchor¬ 
age  ground  by  sand  from  the  shore,  on  which  there  is  a  strong 
coastal  current  running  from  south  to  north.  The  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  the  ])lan  adopted  has  been  jiroven  in  jiractice,  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  has  been  diverted  so  that  it  passes  free  of  the  ])oint  on  the  north 
of  the  j)ort  and  nii  filling  in  has  been  noted  in  the  anchorage  ground. 

Tyi>e  of  jetty. — The  wall  constructeil  is  similar  to  that  at  Oran, 
Algeria,  with  a  jirism  of  rocks  jirotected  on  the  outside  h^'  blocks 
placed  one  uj)on  the  other,  and  a  jiarajiet  9  metei's  above  mean  tide. 
The  ujiper  jilatform  is  4  metei-s  high. 

Additional  im  prove  me  nts.  When  the  constiTiction  of  the  jetty  and 
the  filling  in  had  been  completeil'at  a  cost  of  ajiproximately  !53,().")(),- 
099,  the  (lovernment,  in  191S,  jiroceeded  with  the  construction 
work.  Till'  jetty  was  e.xtended,  .399  meters  of  docks  with  19  metei*s 
of  water  alongside  were  constructed  adjacent  to  the  jetty  for  the 
mooring  of  boats,  and  a  pier  was  also  constructed  with  docking  sjiace 
for  three  boats.  At  the  same  time  sheds,  warehouses,  track  faciliti(*s 
and  the  nec(*ssary  cranes  wen*  supplied.  An  electric  ])lant  was 
erecti'd  which  furnishes  power  to  the  electric  cram*s  and  other  appli- 
anct's  of  the  port.  Thesis  facilities  were  jilaced  in  operation  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  1921  and  during  the  year  1922  handled  359,999 
tons  of  cargo.  The  tonnage  for  the  present  year  ( 15)23)  will  gri'atly 
exceeil  that  amount. 

'Phe  j)ort  w'ill  continue  its  develojiment  on  its  own  resources, 
thanks  to  a  law  which  sets  aside  for  this  jiurpose  the  funds  secured 
from  the  sale  of  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea  that  are  not  needeil  for 
pt»rt  purposi*s.  The  total  investi'd  here  is  approximately  S5.990,999. 

THE  IH)KT  OF  .VXTOF.VGASTA 


On  account  of  its  location  as  the  principal  ])ort  in  the  nitrate,  zone 
of  ('hih*,  the  ])ort  of  .Antofagasta  is  very  important.  liesi«h*s,  it  is 
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ooniu'ctcd  by  railway  with  the  caj)ital  of  Bolivia,  and,  together  with 
the  jiort  of  Ariea,  constitutes  the  princijial  outlet  for  Bolivian  eoni- 
nieree.  Moreover,  a  railway  is  jiroposed  which  will  connect  Anto- 
fajjasta  with  Salta  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  thus  furnishing  an 
outlet  on  the  Pacific  to  a  rich  and  extensive  section  which  is  destined 
to  furnish  a  great  tonnage  movement  to  the  port  in  addition  to  the 
present  tonnage,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  1,600,000  tons  annually. 

For  these  reasons,  Antofagasta  was  given  an  important  place  in 
the  ])lan  of  port  development  adopted  by  the  Chilean  Government, 
and  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  improvement  of  the  port. 

The  project  under  comideration.  Baburizza,  Lagarrigue  & 

Co.  formed  the  first  ])ort  development  company  organized  in  Chile 
and  received  by  public  bid  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  part 
of  the  improvements.  The  author  of  this  article  is  the  engineer- 
director  of  construction  for  the  above  coinjiany. 

The  orientation  of  the  Bay  of  Antofagasta  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Antonio,  since  it  is  protected  on  the  north  and  open  on 
the  south  and  west.  Winds  from  the  south  and  southwest  cause  dis¬ 
turbances  and  strong  currents  which  render  the  anchorage  ground 
unfavorable.  Storms  from  the  north  veering  to  the  west  caused  great 
ilisturbances  in  the  bay,  and  made  urgent  the  construction  of  a  jetty; 
at  the  same  time  the  installation  of  modern  devices  which  would 
furnish  the  port  with  equipment  for  the  rapid  and  economical  loading 
of  nitrates  was  deemed  essential. 

The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  rocky,  and  in  some  places  where  construc¬ 
tion  is  under  way  depths  of  30  meters  are  reached.  Inasmuch  as  the 
force  of  the  waves  at  Antofagasta  is  about  the  same  as  at  San  Antonio, 
waves  reaching  6  meters  in  height  were  taken  here  also  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  in  determining  the  strength  of  the  construction  work. 

The  project. — The  project  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  great 
jetty  1,450  meters  long,  which  will  close  the  port  on  the  south  and 
west.  It  also  provides  for  a  second  jetty  protecting  the  port  on  the 
north,  leaving  an  entrance  250  meters  wide.  Within  these  protecting 
walls,  piers  with  a  total  length  of  2,318  meters  are  to  be  built. 

Type  of  ivories. — The  first  240  meters  of  the  jetty  is  of  a  rock-fill 
type  protected  by  60-ton  blocks  placeil  one  upon  the  other.  The 
same  jetty  then  continues  with  a  mixed  type  of  rock-fill  substructure 
up  to  —  9.40  meters,  on  which  is  placed  a  wall  of  60-ton  blocks.  The 
principal  section  of  the  jetty  is  12  meters  thick  at  the  base,  9  meters 
thick  at  the  upper  platform,  and  has  an  elevation  of  3.50  meters  at 
low  tide.  On  the  outside  is  a  parapet  constructetl  to  an  elevation  of 
7.50  meters.  Because  of  the  disturbance  of  the  sea  it  is  almost  impos- 
sihle  to  pour  concrete  in  place;  hence,  the  upper  part  is  also  made 
of  blocks,  which  are  notched  so  as  to  give  the  jetty  more  coalescence. 
For  similar  reasons  the  parapet  is  also  constructed  of  notched  blocks. 
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as  iiidicatod  on  the  plan.  Tlio  docks  arc  Imilt  of  the  same  type  of 
blocks. 

/Vr.vf /d  status  of  construction. — The  work  is  projiressinj'  rapidly  at 
present  and  it  is  e.xpected  that  the  jetty  will  he  completed  in  U)2(). 
The  piers  and  other  facilities  should  he  finished  toward  the  end  of  192S. 

('ost  of  construction. — The  cost  of  the  present  contract  is  about 
.SS, 500, 000.  The  remaining  works  will  cost  §0,500,000  more,  thus 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  work  §15,000,000. 

THE  PORTS  OF  VALDIVIA  ANT)  CORRAL 

The  city  of  Valdivia  is  situated  about  14  kilometers  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Valdivia  River,  which  empties  into  the  Bay  of  (\)rral. 
This  river  is  of  {jreat  volume  and  varies  in  width  from  000  to  1,000 
meters,  e.xcept  at  the  city  of  Valdivia,  where  it  is  very  much  narrower. 
The  jjeneral  depth  is  sudicient  for  the  navij'ation  of  boats  of  ordinary 
»lraft.  However,  there  are  scattered  alonji  the  channel  between 
('orral  and  Valdivia  many  sand  hanks  which  render  navigation 
diflicult,  as  the  water  is  oidy  3  meters  deep  at  high  tide.  The  tide 
reaches  up  the  river  beyond  Valdivia. 

The  project.  The  study  of  the  improvement  necessary  in  order 
to  make  a  river  port  of  Valdiv'ia  and  to  improve  the  present  Bay 
of  ('orral,  which  is  unprotected  from  the  storms  of  the  north  and 
•  •hstructed  by  sand  banks,  was  entrusted  to  the  author  of  this  article. 
Investigations  embracing  the  whole  problem  were  carried  on  during 
the  years  1907  and  1908.  hydrography  of  the  river  and  the 

hay,  tidal  flows,  the  movement  of  the  sands  and  the  geological 
nature  of  the  hanks,  were  studieil  in  complete  detail.  The  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  tides  was  inspired  by  the  sideline  method  of 
photographs  eulogized  by  M.  Bartiot. 

The  river  improvements  consist  of  fascine  dikes  which  narrow 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  desired  width,  thus  maintaining  the 
necessary  depths.  The  plan  of  the  dikes  was  based  upon  the  notable 
I'xperiences  of  M.  Fargue,  and  took  into  account  the  damage  done 
along  the  River  Loire  in  France  several  yeai-s  ago  through  the  bad 
planning  of  that  project.  Our  dikes  are  to  be  semisubmerged  so 
that  the  floods  of  winter  overflow  them  without  causing  injury,  thus 
leaving  the  river  bed  intact. 

The  Bay  of  Corral  presents  a  very  complex  problem  (see  plan  No.  4) 
as  there  is  an  infiltration  of  sand  from  the  rivem  which  empty  into  it 
and  tidal  currents  running  in  various  directions.  The  proposed 
imjirovements  must  jirotect  the  entrance  to  the  river  from  storms 
and  at  the  same  time  form  a  safe  anteport.  Improvements  are  also 
planned  that  would  direct  the  different  marine  currents  through 
channels  that  would  keep  them  from  meeting,  thus  driving  the  filling 
sediment  out  to  sea. 
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Construction. — The  embankments  of  the  Valdivia  river  were 
hefjun  with  the  construction  of  fascine  and  stone  dikes  on  one  of 
the  shoals  of  the  river.  The  result  was  excellent;  the  action  of  the 
water  alone  increased  the  depth  of  the  water  on  the  shoal.  It  will 
he  necessary  to  complete  this  action  of  the  water  by  dredging  to 
the  desired  tlepths,  which  depths  will  maintain  themselves  without 
new  embankments.  These  improvements  will  cost  $2,750,000. 

THE  PORT  OF  ARICA 

The  proposed  improvements  consist  of  a  jetty  475  meters  long 
uniting  the  coast  with  the  island  of  Alacran,  and  a  second  jetty  which 
will  extend  1,010  meters  from  the  island  towards  the  north  (see  plan 
Xo.  5).  Another  jetty  will  close  the  harbor  on  the  north  and  serve 
at  the  same  time  as  a  berthing  space,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  plan. 
There  are  833  meters  of  docks  on  the  inner  side  and  500  meters  on 
the  side  towards  the  anteport,  with  10  meters  of  water  alongside. 
The  plans  also  call  for  847  meters  of  docks  with  4  meters  of  water, 
terrepleins,  streets,  etc.  Along  the  jetty  125  meters  of  docks,  with 
10  meters  of  water  alongside  will  also  be  constructed  for  the  service 
of  the  national  fleet.  The  cost  of  these  works  will  be  $4,500,000, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  1913. 

THE  PORT  OF  COXSTITUCION 

Constitucion  to-day  is  a  small  river  port  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Maule,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  \’alparaiso,  and 
will  serve  as  a  lighterage,  port  for  the  provinces  of  Curico,  Talca, 
Linares  and  Maule,  whose  total  population  is  approximately  500,000. 
These  provinces  are  agricultural  and  the  principal  products  are 
cereals,  farm  products,  wines,  and  hay,  all  of  which  reach  the  sea 
through  the  port  of  Constitucion.  Its  initial  traffic  save  one  line 
has  been  estimated  at  250,000  metric  tons,  subject  to  a  great  future 
increase. 

Characteristics. — The  river  Maule  carries  sands  and  there  is  also 
washing  away  from  the  sandy  shore  on  the  south  side.  From  the 
union  of  these  two  currents  a  sand  bank  has  been  formed  which 
obstructs  the  entrance  to  the  riv'er,  and  whose  location  and  height 
varies  according  to  the  force  of  the  currents.  Improvements  *  must, 
therefore,  accomplish  a  double  objective — form  a  sheltered  harbor 
and  remove  the  sand  bank  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  project. — The  official  plan  provides  for  the  construction  of  an 
open  anteport  in  the  cove,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  an  inner  port  on  the  river  which  will  be  connected  with 
the  anteport  by  an  artificial,  excavated  canal.  The  anteport  (see 

>  A  eootnict  for  censtructing  port  works  at  Constitucion  was  awardol  July  12,  1924,  to  a  Chilean  flrtn 
for  the  sum  of  9,126,370  gold  pesos  of  18  d.—  Edilor’s  note. 
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plan  No.  (5)  is  formed  by  two  convoi’jjont  jetties  which  reacli  out 
from  the  coast  oOO  to  GoO  metei’s  respectively.  The  mouth  of  the 
entrance  is  250  meters  wide  and  the  depth  from  9  to  10  meters. 
The  canal  leading  to  the  river  port  will  serve  boats  up  to  5,000  tons 
capacity  and  has  the  following  dimensions: 

Mi'lrrs 


Width  at  tile  surface  (mean  level). . . .  (H 

Width  at  bottom . .  25 

Depth . . . . .  S 

The  lateral  sIoik-s  are  2  to  1. 


I  III  prove  n)f  Ilfs  on  (he  river. — A  great  dike  is  planned  which  is  to 
run  parallel  to  the  hank  of  the  river,  starting  inland  and  going  out 
towards  the  mouth,  leaving  the  dike  and  the  river  hank  sheltered 
and  protected  from  the  action  of  the  river  Hoods.  It  is  planned  t(» 
construct  300  meters  of  docks  inside  of  this  basin  with  a  zone  dredged 
to  8  meters,  and  with  10  hectares  of  adjacent  lands.  These  docks 
may  he  extended  to  1,000  meters.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated 
at  $3,150,000. 

THE  PORT  OF  LEBU 

Lehu,  united  to  the  central  district  by  a  railway  now  under  con¬ 
struction  to  Los  Sauces,  is  the  port  of  a  rich  coal-producing  area  with 
many  important  mines  now  in  operation.  .V  junction  through  Pua 
and  ('uracautin  with  the  Argentinian  railway  from  Bahia  Blanca  to 
Lomiuimai  is  counted  upon  to  give  it  an  important  zone  of  attraction 
and  a  considerable  future  development.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  and  the  proposed  improvements  have  a  certain  similarity  to 
those  at  Constitucion,  which  have  already  been  described.  It  is 
planned  to  form  an  anteport  by  the  construction  of  two  convergent 
jetties  and  to  dredge  to  8  meters.  Docks  will  he  constructed  behind 
the  jetties  with  G  meters  of  water  alongside  and  the  entrance  canal  is 
assured  and  maintained  by  an  auxiliary  jetty  that  narrows  the  mouth 
of  the  river  (see  plan  No.  7). 

THE  PORT  OF  TALCAIH  AXO 

Talcahuano,  on  account  of  its  commercial  and  military  importance, 
is  the  principal  port  of  the  Uepuhlic  south  of  Valparaiso.  The  port 
has  a  naval  station  and  is  the  principal  base  of  the  national  lleet.  It 
has  a  repair  dry  dock,  constructed  many  years  ago,  and  is  situated 
on  the  shoal  of  Marinao  and  joined  to  the  land  by  a  jetty  GOO  meters 
long  which  serves  as  a  breakwater.  The  dry  dock  has  two  waj's;  the 
larger  is  94  meters  long  and  may  he  enlarged  to  114  meters.  The 
second  way  is  G7.5S  meters  long;  the  width  at  the  top  is  27.50  meters. 
.Vlongside  the  dry  dock  is  a  good  navy  yard. 

The  neiv  (Irij  (lock. — The  fiist  dry  dock  was  not  large  enough  for  the 
re(|uirements  of  the  navy  so  the  construction  of  a  second  dry  dock 
was  begun  which  will  he  capable  of  handling  the  largest  boats  afloat. 


Pl\N  No.  7.-TnE  PORT  OF  LEHU 
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Tlu*  dimensions  of  this  dry  (h)ok  are: 


Mciors 

Total  length _ _ _ 261 

Available  uiaxiinuiu  length _ 251.  25 

Width  free  at  the  base _ _ _ _ _  ;I5.  50 

Dei)th,  exclusive  of  the  gates . . . .  11 

Draft  over  the  sills . . . . . . .  11 


The  eontraet  for  the  eonstrnetion  of  the  dry  dock  was  awarded  to  a 
Freneh  firm  prior  to  the  Knropean  war.  The  work  was  stopped  durin" 
tlie  war,  hut  has  since  l>een  ri'siimed.  When  this  work  is  completed,* 
tlie  country  will  have  two  dry  docks  for  the  service  of  its  navy  and 
its  merchant  fleet. 

Berthinj;  space  for  the  war  fleet  and  a  basin  for  suhmarines  have 
been  constructed  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  jetty  that  unites  the  dry 
docks  with  the  mainland.  The  construction  of  the  commercial  part 
of  the  port  has  not  as  yet  hejjun. 

coxcLrsio.N 

The  above  data  show  that  (’bile  now  has  four  ports  umler  construc¬ 
tion:  Valparaiso,  San  Antonio  (completed),  Antofagasta  and  Val¬ 
divia:  that  improvements  have  already  been  authorized  for  the  ports 
of  ('onstitucion  and  Lebu:  and  that  a  call  for  bids  for  the  port  of 
Arica  is  soon  to  be  made. 

When  these  improvements  have  been  completed  Chile  will  be  in  a 
most  advantafjeous  position  to  await  the  further  development  of 
her  merchant  marine  and  retain  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
southern  Pacific. 

.Vntofafiasta,  September,  1923. 

>  This  <i<K'k  was  ollicially  inaUKiiratrd  July  15,  HrjJ,  subsc<|Ufiu  to  11h‘  writing  of  this  article.— A'difor’* 
note. 
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\Thc  fitllowintf  arc  ciccrjitx  from  the  maMerhj  essay  on  Andres  Bella  hy  Uajino 
Blanco  Fomhana  in  his  irell-knairn  work,  (Jrandos  escritorcs  cle  America.] 

A  NDltKS  BKLLO  was  the  leadin';  literary  li};ht  of  the  nine- 
f  ^  teenth  eentury  in  South  Aineriea.  lie  was  horn  in  ('araeas, 
y  %  Venezuela,  in  17S1,  and  died  at  Santiago,  ('Idle,  in  ISti.), 
Few  men  have  exercised  thr«)Uf;h  their  writings  and 
thou<;ht  such  an  imperishahle  iidluenee  as  Andres  Bello.  At  a  time 
when  anti|>athy  was  };reatest  aj;ainst  everythin*;  Peninsular  (Spain), 
an  antipathy  easily  explained  hy  the  <;rievous  and  |)rolon<;ed  contest 
hetween  S|)ain  and  her  American  colonies,  Andres  Bello  eontrihuted 
<;reatly  toward  the  eonservati(»n  in  America  «>f  all  that  was  };ood  of 
Spanish  tradition,  that  is,  all  that  was  fundamental  in  Kurt>p(‘an 
civilization.  lie  md  only  rescued  the  I lispano  American  s])irit.  Imt 
its  poetry,  its  internationalism,  and  the  civil  codes  of  our  repuhlics, 
for  the  civil  c(»de  of  ('Idle,  which  was  his  W(trk,  was  imitated  hy  other 
Spaidsh-Ameriean  nat ions. 

Andres  Bello  resided  in  ('araeas.  the  place  of  his  ])irth.  till  the 
year  ISIO,  when  he  went  to  London  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  lie 
was  at  that  time  only  2'.»  years  of  aj;e.  The  South  American  war  of 
independence  l)ej;an  in  that  year  and  lasted  f(tr  14  terrible  years, 
durinj;  which,  as  .luan  \'icente  (lonzalez  so  tremendously  expressed 
it:  Sahiau  a  saiKjre  los  friitos  de  la  tlerra  (even  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
tasted  of  blood). 

It  was  at  ('araeas  where,  in  ISIO,  occurred  the  fiist  and  earliest 
si<;ns  of  revolt  against  the  mother  country.  For  some  obscure 
reason  Andres  Bello  was  accused  by  the  patriot  ])arty  of  beinj;  a 
traitor,  or  at  least,  of  not  bein"  wholly  in  sym])athy  with  the  revo¬ 
lution,  which  accusation  woidd  seem  to  be,  in  part,  the  reason  for 
his  leavinj;  ('araeas  at  that  time  and  "oin*;  to  London. 

In  ISl.')  an  army  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  royalist 
forces  occupied  Venezuela.  These  included  both  the  Spanish  and 
the  Spanish-American  adherents  to  the  ('rown.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  at  that  time  Andres  Bello  was  livin};  in  London,  entirely 
faithful  to  the  patriot  cause,  and  that  he  did  not  even  attempt  to 
visit  Madrid,  where  he  mij;ht  have  found  a  more  con<;enial  atmos¬ 
phere,  intellectually  at  least,  than  in  London,  llis  austere  character 
and  the  uprightness  of  his  whole  life  -a  life  so  Ion"  and  so  fine— 
were  a  livin"  protest  a"ainst  the  calumny  circulated  against  him 
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for  ii)  lS2i(  thoro  was  niado  public  in  Madrid  a  copy  t>f  am  article 
dciiouncinjj  several  Venezuelan  gentlemen  as  traitors,  and  among 
them  was  named  Andres  Bello.  This  poisonous  dart  entered  his 
soul,  Idling  him  with  bitterness.  Kven  after  the  lapse  of  many  year’s, 
when  living  in  ('Idle,  his  second  luune,  in  easy  circumstances  and 
surrtuimled  by  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  disciples  who  revered 
him,  he  had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  prick  of  that  dart. 

Bello  lived  in  London  from  ISIO  to  1829.  During  that  time  he 
served  in  various  capacities;  first  as  secretary  of  the  Legation  of 
('aracas;  ne.xt  in  that  of  ('hile  (in  1822),  and  later  in  that  of  Colombia 
(from  1824  to  1828).  During  the  reverses  suffered  by  the  patriot 
forces  in  Venezitela,  Don  Andres  fr’e(|uently  foirnd  himself  withoirt 
work,  and  hence  with  no  rvsources  whatever,  so  that  he  and  his 
family  wer’e  often  in  dire  need.  In  1812  when,  in  consetptence  of 
the  victory  of  the  r-oyalists  at  ('ai-acas,  he  was  suddenly  left  destitute 
(»f  either  oflice  or  salary,  the  Lrrglish  Clovei’nment,  liberal  in  tbe 
e.xtrerne,  came  to  his  assistance.  This  reverse  had  come  aboirt 
through  the  weakness  of  the  unfortunate  Miranda,  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  and  most  interesting  of  the  pati’iot  leaders.  Birt  the  Knglish 
(lovernrnent  could  not  contimre  to  support  Andres  Bello  indefinitely, 
althorrgh  it  did  support  for  some  time  both  hinr  and  M.  Lopez 
Mendez,  moved  seemingly  by  a  regar’d  not  only  for  them,  personally, 
but  also  for  the  caitse  they  represented— an  indirect  sympathy  with 
the  rebellious  colonies.  It  became  neressarv.  therefore,  for  Bello 
t<»  discover  some  means  of  earning  his  bread,  and  the  first  position 
he  obtained  was  that  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

While  living  in  London  Bello  seized  every  opportunity  available 
to  advance  hinrself  itr  ktrowledge.  Tints,  he  studied  (Iteek,  and 
perfecterl  himself  in  Lnglish.  He  made  a  stirdy  of  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  classic  (’astilian  literature  and  also  of  Italian  poetry. 
In  fact  his  researches  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
“opened  new  paths  in  philology  to  every  student.” 

But  his  earnings  during  that  time  were  not  sullicient  to  maintain 
him  and  his  family.  In  1814  Bello  rnareied  Miss  Ann  Boyland, 
an  Knglish  woman,  and  two  or  three  children  were  borm  to  them 
in  (prick  succession.  Shortly  after  her  untinrely  death  he  rnar-ried  an- 
oth(‘r  Knglish  woman.  The  eminent  Spanish  refirgee,  Blanco  White, 
then  also  living  in  London,  was  insti’umental  in  helping  him  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  obtaining  for  him  various  heter’ogeneoirs  occupations, 
such  as  the  task  of  deciphering  Jeremy  Bentharn’s  manuscripts,  and 
coiTccting  the  proofs  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  so  forth. 

On  one  occasion  the  Ar-gentine  (lovernment,  recognizing  Bello’s 
ability,  gener’ously  offered  him  passage  money  to  that  country. 
This  was  in  181.5.  Bello,  however,  did  not  accept  the  hospitality  of 
Argentina.  Times  had  become  better  with  him  in  London.  Together 
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with  Irisarri,  the  eminent  Guatemalan  writer,  he  had  founded  and 
edited  there  the  Censor  Americano.  Three  years  later  Hello  and 
Garcia  del  Rio,  a  Colombian  who  had  been  preceptor  to  Gen.  San 
Martin,  founded  the  liihJioteca  Americana,  and  diirini;  1826-27  the 
Repertorio  Americano  also  appeared  with  Bello  at  its  head.  In  the 
latter  were  pid)lished  Bello’s  two  best  poems.  The  first  of  these 
was  his  Silva  a  la  Apricnltara  de  las  Zonas  Tdrridas  (Ode  to  Afjricul- 
ture  in  the  Torrid  Zone);  the  second,  Alocncidn  a  la  Potsia  (Apos¬ 
trophe  to  Poetry).  As  an  interestin*;;  e.xample  of  his  modesty,  it 
was  said  that  he  published  these  “two  pearls  of  Castilian  poetry” 
without  affixing  his  signature  or  even  his  initials. 

While  engaged  in  these  various  and  diverse  occupations,  B(‘llo 
was  brought  into  intimate  association  with  several  refugees  from 
Spain,  victims  of  their  anti-oppression  theories.  One,  the  cclchrated 
writer  Blanco  White,  alrcadx’  mentioned,  who  published  Kl  Espahol; 
another,  the  philologist.  Dr.  Vicente  Silva;  and  still  another,  the 
poet,  Joacpnii  Mora,  all  three  famous  throughout  South  America. 
Among  the  Spanish-Americans  in  Lon(h)n  at  that  time  also  figured 
prominently  Antonio  Jose  de  Irisarri,  already  mentioned,  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  then  acting  Minister  to  London  from  Chile.  It  was  he  who 
appointed  Andres  Bello  St'crctary  to  the  Chilean  Legation,  with  a 
salary  of  2,000  pesos  a  year.  Bello  also  knew  in  London,  the  Colom¬ 
bian,  Garcfa  del  Rfo,  who  at  that  time  represented  Peru  in  vaifitus 
European  countries;  also  Fernandez  Madrid,  representing  Colombia. 
As  S<‘eretary  of  the  Colombian  Legation,  Bello  served  Fernandez 
Madrid  from  1824  to  1828. 

These  comrades  of  Spanish  blood,  whether  of  the  mother  country 
or  the  colonies,  together  with  his  English  wife’s  kin,  his  pupils,  his 
diplomatic  affiliations,  and  the  intellectual  friendships  formed  in  the 
course  of  his  studies,  all  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  Andres  Bello  lived  for  that  long  period  of  H)  years. 

Chile  having  sent  for  him  and  offered  him  her  protection,  we 
find  Bello  leaving  London  on  the  morning  of  February  14,  1826. 
He  sailed  aboard  the  English  hrigantinetr'emuH  directly  for  Valparaiso, 
via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Bello  was  destined  never  more  to  put 
foot  on  the  soil  of  his  native  land.  But  a  new  country,  more  gener¬ 
ous  to  him  than  his  own,  had  opened  her  doors  t(>  him.  At  the  time 
Chile  claimed  him,  Bello  had  rea<died  the  age  of  48  years. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  not  altogether  favorably  impressed  at  first 
with  Chile,  ('hilean  polities  were  then  in  a  chaotic  state,  though  in 
this  respect  Chile  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  the  year 
1829.  To  he  sure,  ('hile,  had  just  emerged  triumphant  fn)m  an 
international  war,  which,  however,  was  at  the  same  time  a  civil  war, 
since  a  part  of  South  America  upheld  Spain  while  another  part 
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foiijflit  apiinst  Iut.  But  tlu>  victorious  generals  were  already  dis¬ 
puting  with  one  another  the  power  acquired.  They  preached  a 
radical  democracy,  half  Yankee  and  half  French,  to  an  illiterate 
people  of  many  <‘astes,  entirely  unlearned  in  the  art  of  government. 

Andres  Bello  was,  above  all,  a  man  of  noble  sentiments,  and 
these  were  his  salvation,  lie  took  no  part  in  party  contentions,  al¬ 
though  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  ('Idle  the  conser%'ative  party  was 
placed  in  power  owing  to  the  victory  of  Cleneral  Prieto  at  Lircay.  It 
was  under  the  protection  of  this  party  that  Bello  began  his  services 
t(»  the  ('hilean  nation,  services  which  were  to  continue  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Within  barely  three  years  after  his  arrival  in  Chile,  ho  had  spon¬ 
sored  in  the  name  of  Chile  (this  was  in  1.S32)  a  treaty  of  peace,  friend¬ 
ship  and  commerce  between  that  country  and  the  United  States, 
and  this  was  but  one  of  several  similartreaties  entered  into  with  other 
countries. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  Andres  Bello's  most  vigorous  oppo¬ 
nents  in  tlu)se  days  was  the  renowned  educator,  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmiemto,  of  Argentina,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  men  of  his  day  in  South  America.  At  that  time,  lunvever, 
Sarmiento  did  not  believe  in  “fostering  European  education  in  the 
Xew  World.”  But  Chile  firmly  refused  to  listen  to  Sarmiento’s 
argumentation  against  Bello,  and  continued  to  follow  the  latter’s 
methods  and  standards.  Later  on  Sarmiento  came  to  realize  as  Bello 
hef(»re  him  had  comprehended,  that  the  basic  problem  in  Argentina 
was,  as  it  had  been  in  Chile,  how  (to  use  the  Spanish  word)  to 
(lehaihitvizar  the  people. 

Andres  Bello  had  been  called  to  Chile  to  occupy  the  post  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  a  diplomat.  But  he  soon  found  that 
there  could  be  no  treasury,  nor  diplomacy,  nor  even  a  republic,  with¬ 
out  the  basis  of  a  solid  and  extensive  education  of  the  people.  To 
this  end  he  began  to  exert  all  his  energies,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  had  established  and  was  directing  several  institutions  of  learning 
in  Chile  in  addition  to  editing  several  excellent  periodicals. 

.Vs  a  journalist  and  as  a  practical  man,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who 
realized  the  ilepth  of  the  social  gulf  to  be  bridged,  he  year  after  year 
continued  to  mold  public  opinion,  pointing  the  way  to  learning  and 
clearing  the  road  of  pitfalls.  His  good  sense  and  great  intelligence 
illuminated  all  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  As  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  for  e.xample,  he  cemented  Chile’s  friendship  with 
Spain,  obtaining  from  her  the  recognition  of  Chile  as  a  nation. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  his  life  and  works  through¬ 
out  America  was  enormous.  One  after  the  other  the  different 
republics  placed  in  his  hands  vital  public  problems  for  solution.  lie 
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hccaino,  as  it  were,  “the  arl)iter  of  nations.”  In  1S()4  Keuador  chose 
him  as  her  envoy  to  tlie  I'nited  States  to  settle  some  mattei's  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries.  The  followin';  year  ('olond)ia 
employed  him  in  a  similar  capacity.  It  was  perhaps  the  fii’st  time 
a  plain  citizen  had  been  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  two  nations. 

The  last  days  of  his  life  were  saddened  by  the  untimely  death  of 
his  three  sons.  The  eldest.  Carlos  Bello — he  had  been  a  Chilean 
Deputy  aiul  also  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Chile  in  Kcuador  - 
was  but  39  years  of  a<;e  when  he  died;  Francisco  Bello,  the  second 
son,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  jjrammar,  died  at  the  afje  of  28; 
the  third  son,  duan  Bello,  died  at  Washington,  1).  ('.,  where  he  was 
representing  Chile,  at  the  age  of  3‘). 

On  the  day  of  Andres  Bello's  death.  October  Id,  lS(i."),  all  Chile 
went  into  mourning,  and  he  was  still  further  honored  thnnigh  a 
special  decree  issued  by  the  Government  commanding  a  full  set  of 
his  works  to  he  published  at  its  cost.  The  Government  also  erected 
a  marble  tomb  to  his  memory. 

Andres  Bello  was  distinctly  a  man  of  letteis.  He  had  been  stu¬ 
dious  from  his  earliest  yeais,  and  while  still  living  in  Caracas  was  in  the 
habit  of  shutting  himself  up  in  the  t>ld  Tredentino  Seminary,  founded 
in  1098,  there  to  devour  ohl  Spanish  and  Latin  literature.  He 
learned  French  and  English  to  a  degi'cc*.  A  proof  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  former  was  the  translation  and  reading  by  him,  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  in  honor  of  Sinuui  Bolivar,  of  one  of  Voltaire’s  m«>rdant 
essays,  which  has,  unfortunately,  been  lost.  As  a  proof  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  the  following  incident  is  cited:  On  the  arrival  at 
‘  •  ('aracas  of  a  British  vessel  with  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 

French  forces  (in  the  Peninsular  war)  it  was  Andres  liello  who  was 
called  upon  by  the  Government  to  translate  and  read  the  document 
to  the  Captain  General  of  Caracas.  He  was  also  sufliciently  con- 
•  versant  with  Latin  to  translate  the  fifth,  hook  of  the  Eneid  into 

Spanish. 

It  was  l)(*n  Andres  Bello  who  most  contributed  toward  the  e<luca- 
tional  development  of  Chile,  for,  though  to-day  so  brilliant  and 
advanced,  Chile  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  was  one  of  the  most  backward  of  Spain’s 
''  colonies  in  the  New  World.  There  was  then  no  university  in  Chile, 

and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1843  that  one  was  established  there.  In 
■  addition  to  his  other  labors  Andres  Bello  served  as  rector  of  the 

■*  university  from  its  founding  to  the  day  t)f  his  death. 

B(‘ing  a  poor  country,  and  situated  geographically  at  so  great  a 
^  «listance  from  Europe,  the  Chilean  people  had  less  o|)portunity 

«’  of  intcrc'uirse  with  the  Old  Worhl  than  the  p(*(tph*  of  other  cttlo- 

nies,  such  as  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  P(*ru,  the  latter  an  opulent 
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vic(*n»y!ilt y.  On  his  arrival  in  (’liilc  lh‘ll<»  was  amazctl  at  the 
illitc'iacy  lie  fonnd  tlu'iv.  Tlu'  (’astilian  tonjiiu*  in  ('hilo  was  rap¬ 
idly  (U‘f;tMU“ratin<;  into  a  nu'ro  jarjjon.  To  savi*  tlu*  Sj)anish  langua"i* 
in  (’hile  may  lu*  rated  as  an  achievement  rankinj;  with  one  of  the 
lahttrs  of  Ilerenles.  lint  just  this  Hello  did,  assuring  for  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  hy  that  one  labor  only,  a  secular  Kuropean  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  promise  of  a  future  each  <lay  more  bright.  At  first, 
however,  he  nu't  with  opposition  everywhere,  and  as  a  ('hilean 
scholar  has  said,  “had  ostracism  been  in  v<»gue  here  at  that  time 
we  wouhl  have  lost  through  that  means  tlu*  one  great  literary  figure 
tlu*n  living  among  us.” 

In  is;i()  was  published  the  first  copy  of  Kl  Annicaiio,  a  periodical 
for  which  Ii(*llo  wrote  nunu*rous  articles.  One  day  it  would  he  on 
nutdern  geonu*trv;  again  on  fossils  found  at  Tulca;  another  time  on 
patriotism;  the  way  to  study  history;  etc.  In  these  articles  lu*  ever 
k(*pt  in  mind  his  prinu*  object,  that  of  forming  an  educative  organ, 
l)(*n(*ficent,  and  adapted  to  the  n(*eds  of  Ilispano-America  in  general, 
and  ('bile,  his  adopted  country,  in  |)articular. 

-Vndres  Il(*llo’s  writings  l>ecame  .so  popular  that  they  found  a 
m!irk(*t  in  all  the  various  republics  of  Latin-America  without  a  single 
except i<»n.  When  an  (*dition  of  one  of  his  lutoks  appeared  it  was 
(*ag»*rly  luuight  up,  and  even  reproduced  in  the  daily  pap(*rs.  His 
works  wen*  sold  in  Lima,  Iluenos  Aires,  Bogota,  ('aracas,  and  even 
as  far  north  as  the  ('ity  of  Mexico.  The  many  (*ditions  hear  the 
names  of  all  (tf  the  larger  American  capitals. 

But  over  and  above  all  the  labors  for  his  adopted  country  Andres 
B(*llo  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  notable  student  of  ('astilian 
literature,  htr  it  was  he  who  first  discctvered  the  origin  of  the  Castilian 
romance — a  form  of  v(*rsification.‘  Ilis  remarkable  work  on  the 
“Poem  of  the  ('id”  (Poema  del  ('Id)  fills  all  of  Volume  VII  of  his 
Ohrax  ('ompletax.  It  was  in  fact  to  Andres  Bello  that  posterity 
owes  the  restoration  of  the  greater  part  of  this  poem,  as  Miguel 
Antonio  (’aro  [tlu*  ('olombian  scholar]  and  Menendez  y  IVlayo  [the 
gr(*at  Spanish  classical  scholar]  both  testify. 

As  a  poet  B<*llo  was  acclaimed  by  his  countrymen  as  "‘Fruicipe  de 
los  poefas  americanos''  [Prince  of  American  |)oets].  His  poems  were 
said  to  have  a  new  savor  that  of  the  New  World.  The  word  “new” 
is  constantly  used  in  regard  to  B(*llo’s  works,  for  though  the  subjects 

'  Thi‘t‘iKhl-syllabl<>n»OHnn/f,  or  earliest  ballail  form  of  national  Spanish  [HK-try.  Thensonaw/r,  aeconlinR 
to  Tieknor,  “is  an  iniiM-rfect  rhyme  eonfinisl  to  the  vowels,  anil  tn'Kinnini;  with  the  last  aeeented  one  in  the 
line;  so  that  it  emhraws sometimes  oniy  the  very  last  syllable,  and  sometimes  got's  back  to  the  ixmiiltimate, 
or  even  the  anteixaiiiltimate.  It  is  eontradistintniished  from  the  consoiiniitt,  or  full  rhyme,  whieh  is  made 
both  by  eonsonants  an<l  vowels  in’the  eoneludini;  syllable  or  syllables  of  the  line,  and  whieh  is,  therefore, 
just  what  rhyme  isin  Knftlish.  .  .  .  The  nxononfr  issomethiiiK  Ix'tween  our  blank  vers**  and  our  rhyme;  and 
the  art  of  iisiiiK  it  iseiisily  aoluired  in  a  laiiKUaKe  like  the  Civstilian,  aboiindini!  in  vowels,  and  always  civini! 
to  the  same  vowel  the  satin'  valin*."—  Tkkiinr'x  llklnry  «/  SiMinhh  Lilirntiirt.  Vol.  I,  p.  t  IM. 
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ho  (4(1  lio  s(*onu‘(l  to  illuniiiio  thorn  with  a  now  and  spooial 

lifrht. 

It  was  Andros  Bollo’s  sonnot,  **Tho  Viot(*rv  of  Ballon’’  which 
hojjins: 

“  UoiniK*  el  lc()u  soberhio  la  cadoiia 
Ct)M  ((lie  atarle  ihmiso  la  fcloiila,”  .  .  . 

which  was  road  hy  a  court  poot  of  Spain,  hoforo  a  larjjo  (jathorinji 
of  Ilispano-Ainorioans  at  tho  Ihoro-Ainoricano  Union,  Madrid,  on  tho 
occasion  of  tho  coh'hration,  on  tho  oth  of  July,  11)11,  of  tho  first 
contonary  of  Voiu'zuolan  indopondonco. 


BIRDS  OF 
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By  Dr.  11.  W.  Shcfeldt, 

Maior,  Medical  Coritx,  I'.  .S'.  Armij,  Member  of  American  Anatomists,  Fellow  of  the 
American  Ornithologists  I’nion,  Member  1' Alliance  Scientifiqne  I’nirerselle  de 
France,  etc. 

NO  part  of  tho  "roat  land  areas  of  North  Ainorioa  presents  a 
more  vari(‘d  topo^raiiliy  or  a  (jrandor  physical  {'('oj^raphy 
than  (loos  that  s(‘ction  of  tho  continent  wo  designate  as 
Uontral  Ain(*rica,  which,  stretching  hotwoon  tho  isthmuses 
of  Tohuantop(‘c  and  Darien,  forms  a  link  uniting  tho  two  main  bodies 
of  land  of  tho  \V(‘storn  II(*misphoro.  Political  divisions,  however, 
moan  hut  little  when  one  comes  to  consider  any  part  of  tho  fauna  of 
such  a  country  as  Central  AiiK'rica  -as  its  birds,  for  example — and  for 
v(‘ry  obvious  reasons. 

This  section  of  North  America  has  a  length  of  some  eight  or  nine 
hundred  miles,  lying  between  7°  and  18°  of  north  latitude,  with  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  thirty  to  three  hundred  miles.  Quite  close 
to  its  Pacific  coast  line  a  great  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the 
country  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  boundary,  while  masses  of 
mountains  and  isolated  peaks  characterize  other  large  parts  of  the 
countiy. 

(Vntral  America  is  also  rich  in  fine  lakes  and  rivers,  the  larg(‘st 
being  Lake  Nicaragua.  In  some  of  its  parts  the  coast  lines  are 


'  I’hotogniphs  liy  thf  author. 
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\v*»n(lt‘i'fully  varied,  and  in  certain  localities  alonj;  the  Atlantic  side 
nniny  small  islamls  are  to  be  ft)und. 

It  goes  without  the  saying  that  Central  America  is  a  tropical 
rc'gion,  with  a  typical  tropical  climate  prevailing  over  most  of  it. 
In  the  mountains  the  climate  varies  considerably,  due  to  the  varying 
elevation,  and  in  the  lowlands  vast  areas  are  hot  and  sultiy. 

Taken  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  limits,  and  between  its 
coast  lines,  Central  America  has  a  bird  fauna  in  many  rt*spects  secoiul 
tt)  none  in  all  the  world.  Hundreds  of  tlifferent  specit's  of  aquatic 
forms  range  along  her  shore  lines,  or  inhabit  her  larger  rivei's,  lakes, 
and  lagoons.  A  wondeiiul 
number  of  resident  land 
birds  are  typically  Central 
American;  these  vary  with 
the  latitude,  hmgitude,  and 
altitude,  forms  of  man}' 
kinds  being  found  in  some 
sections  and  not  in  otheis. 

This  applies  likewise  to 
the  varying  mountain  ele¬ 
vation  from  northern 
Guatemala  to  southern 
Costa  Rica.  Many  species 
are  still  unknown  to  sci¬ 
ence;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
country  is  largely  tropical, 
hundreds  of  species  of 
these  birds  are  brilliantly 
plumaged  ones,  in  some 
instances  possessing  re¬ 
markable  feather  embel¬ 
lishments. 

Along  the  Me.xican  boun¬ 
dary  not  a  few  species  of 
birds  are  common  to  both 
Me.xico  and  Central  America,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  this  is  also  true 
of  the  boundary  line  of  Costa  Rica.  Again,  tluring  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  especially  the  winter  season,  hundretls  of  different 
species  of  birds— birds  of  pjvssage — come  into  Central  America  from 
the  north.  A  number  of  these  migrate  from  the  central  parts  of 
North  America  or  from  her  coastwise  areas,  returning  to  the  north 
for  the  spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn  months.  These  migrants 
will  not  be  especially  noticed  in  the  present  article,  tus  they  properly 
belong  to  the  avifaume  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  birds  of  the  first-named  country  arc  still  unknown,  while  those  of 
the  latter  have  for  yeare  past  had  their  biographies  recorded  by  many 


Flo.  I.— Black  and  White  Owl  (Ciccabanigrolineata).  Mex¬ 
ico  to  Panama 
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|)<*iis,  in  (lie  hands  of  many  onrnli(»l»»<;ical  \viit»*is.  hoth  prnfc'ssinnal 
and  ainat(‘ur. 

A  fi‘\v  nf  tin*  hii'ds  occurring  in  tlu*  Bra/.ilian  avifauna,  irct'iitly 
descrilu'd  hv  tin*  writer  in  tlu*  I’an  Amkkk’AN'  Ik'l.l.KTtx.  alsn  have 
tiu'ir  representatives  in  (Vntral  America,  in  some  instances  they 
are  identically  tlie  same  sp(*ei<*s.  as  htr  example  in  the  ease  nf  such 
a  form  as  the  harpy  cajole,  while  in  (»ther  instane(*s  they  are  hut 
representatives  <»f  the  same  «;ruup.  which  is  true  «tf  tlu*  macaws, 
parrots,  toucans,  and  othei-s. 

M«tst  of  the  birds  of  (\*ntral  Anu*rica  a<;ree  with  what  we  liiul  to 
he  tlu*  case  with  iu*arly  all  tropical  hirds;  what  they  lack  in  sonj; 

tlu*y  make  up  for  in  hril- 
liancy  of  plumaj;e  and  often 
remarkahle  feather  dev»*l- 
•  •pments.  The  notes  for 
they  have  no  sonj;  -of  the 
jiorjieously  coior(*d  macaws 
aiul  parrots  are  hut  noisy, 
discordant  screams  and 
chatterinj^,  compared  with 
such  )i  powerful  outhui-st 
of  uu*lody  and  varied  sonj; 
as  our  mocking  bird,  in  his 
plain  suit  of  jiray  and 
white,  is  capable  of. 

Still,  there  is  an  imh*- 
scrihahle  charm  about  the 
vast  and {lenerally  unknown 
forests  and  open  country 
of  the  Tropics  anywhere. 
When  the  naturalist  eiitei-s 
the  former,  with  its  dense 
shade  and  torrid  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  makes  his  way 
through  the  tangled  jungle, 

Kl.i.  2.-l.!iU(!hinK  Hawk  ( Uorix^loUims  raclunnims)  „r  llUJVeS  IllOre  COlllfortahlv 
(I-inn.).  I  roiucal  .Xnirnca.  from  Mo\h*o  !<»  iNini^uay 

down  some  well-worn  game 
path,  he  really  never  knows  what  surprises  maybe  in  store  for  him; 
the  charm  of  the  situation  has  not  its  ecjual  anywhere.  The  writer 
cherishes  the  few  brief  experiences  of  tlu*  soi  t  that  he  enjoyed  as  a  hoy, 
when  chance  threw  him  into  the  tangled  fmrstsof  ('uha,the  mountains 
of  Haiti,  and  the  virgin  jungU*s  and  forests  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico; 
he  only  hopes  that  similar  oppt)rtunities  may  still  he  in  store  for  him. 

Nearly  all  of  our  I’nited  .Stat(*s  water  and  shore  hinls  pass  far 
down  into  (Vntral  Anu*rica  in  tlu*ir  autumn  migration;  many  spc*- 
cies  migrate  as  far  south  as  the  soutlu*ru  eountri**s  of  .South  America 
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aiul  the  ofl'-lyinj;  islaiuls.  Tlu*  ontin*  list  would  probably  include 
some  hundred  (lifferent  species  and  subspecies  possibly  more. 
Nearly  every  f;enus  is  represented,  as  jacana  (li".  ir»),  oyster-catcher, 
turnstone,  plovers,  curlew,  sandpipers  and  their  near  allies,  snipe, 
avocet  (fifj.  13),  coot,  jiallinules,  rails,  cranes,  limpkin,  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  herons,  egrets,  spoonbill,  ducks  and  "eese  (fi<;.  14),  ibises, 
llainingo,  a  host  of  other  birds  related  to  the  divers,  jjulls  and  their 
numerous  allies,  and  the  tubinares. 

Fifty  3’ears  aj;o  some  of  these  species  were  very  abundant  along 
certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  our  own  (lulf  States,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  Florida.  Take  the  spoonbill  as  an  example,  selected  from 
the  three  different  kinds  of  water  birds  figured  here;  the  present 
writer  well  remembers  when,  in  some  places  on  the  Florida  coasts, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  tliese  elegant  pink  and  white  birds 
were  to  be  fouiul  upon  their  breeding-grounds.  Later  the  ‘'plume- 
hunters,”  who  knew  them  as  ‘‘pink  curlew,”  began  their  uncivilized 
slaughter  of  them  to  supply  the  craze  for  feather  ornaments  for 
hats,  aiul  in  a  few  years  they  were  exterminated  as  far  as  this  coun¬ 
try  was  concerned.  During  those  days  one  might  see  piles  upon 
piles  of  these  interesting  birds,  stacked  up  and  partly  decomposed, 
under  the  trees  on  their  breeding-grounds,  each  specimen  with  its 
wings  gone  ami  with  its  patch  of  pink  feathers  ripped  off  its  body. 
Shame  on  a  country  that  fails  to  protect  its  own  heronries! 

On  various  parts  of  the  ('entral  American  coasts  spoonbills  breed 
as  the^'  formerly  did  on  our  ct)asts;  and  doubtless  in  some  localities 
they  are  entirely  unmolestetl.  The  roseate  spoonbill  derives  its 
name  from  the  peculiar  form  of  its  mandibles  or  beak.  This  is 
widenetl  out  at  its  distal  end,  spatula-fashion,  or  something  like  a 
Hat  spoon.  Males  and  females  are  alike  in  their  plumage,  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  being  for  the  most  part  pure  white,  with  the 
hack  and  wings  a  rich  rose  color,  deepenetl  in  the  under  parts.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  wings  and  tail  coverts  are  of  an  elegant  carmine,  with 
the  tail  a  dull  yellow.  No  feathers  occur  on  the  head,  which,  in  an 
irregular  way,  is  tinted  with  black,  green,  anti  yellow,  passing  to  a 
deep  orange.  An  old  bird  is  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  with  a  wing 
extent  of  some  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  inches. 

In  many  parts  of  ('entral  America,  we  meet,  in  suitable  localities, 
witli  another  species  of  water  bird  belonging  to  an  entirely  different 
group  from  the  roseate  spot)nbill;  this  is  the  Mexican  jacana  (fig. 
15),  a  most  interesting  species  about  the  size  of  an  average  plover. 
Its  general  plumage  is  usually  described  as  being  of  a  rich  purplish 
chestnut,  which  is  darkest  on  the  head  and  upper  parts,  but  paler 
beneath.  This  jacana  possesses  three  points  that  are  very  striking. 
In  the  first  place  it  presents  a  curious  orange-colored  shield  on  the 
forehead  that  merges  in  front  with  the  bill.  Then  it  has  s/Hirs  at 
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the  lloxuros  of  tlie  wings,  one  on  eaeh  side;  it  also  possesses  extremely 
slender  and  greatly  elongated  toes.  These  latter  allow  it  to  run 
over  the  lily  pads  and  other  a(iuatie  vegetation  with  the  greatest 
celerity,  thus  rendering  possible  this  almost  uni(iue  habit  among  birds. 

During  certain  seasons  of  tlie  year,  though  chielly  in  the  winter, 
many  ducks,  geese,  and  their  allies  occur  along  the  coasts  of  (’entral 
America,  appearing  in  numbers  upon  some  of  the  larger  lakes  and 
rivers.  An  interesting  form  of  duck  is  seen  in  the  long-legged  tree 
duck  that  breeds  in  the  trees,  selecting  ones  in  which  there  are 
hollows  and  often  at  great  distances  from  any  water  (tig.  14).  When 


Fig.  3.— Ocellnleil  or  Honduras  Tiirkoy  (.\griocharis  ocellata).  (iuatemala,  British  Honduras,  and 

Yucatan 


the  young  are  hatched  the  mother  picks  up  her  brood  with  her 
bill,  tme  by  one,  and  transports  them  to  the  nearest  water  with 
which  she  is  familiar. 

As  nt)ted  above,  many  interesting  waders  are  found  in  tlie  Central 
American  avifauna,  represented  by  a  great  variety  of  species.  Our 
own  avocet  (tig.  13)  tinds  its  way  down  there  in  the  winter,  and 
may  be  fret^uently  seen  in  small  tlocks  wading  along  the  shores  of 
lakes  and  elsewhere.  Its  plumage  is  chiefly  black  and  white,  with 
a  shading  of  a  more  or  less  deep  cinnamon  on  the  liead  and  neck; 
its  long  legs  are  a  bright  leaden  blue.  This  bird  varies  greatly  in 
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sizo,  running,  in  length,  from  2S  to 
:iS  inches,  witli  other  parts  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  avocet  lias  many  curious  habits 
not  exemplified  in  the  average  run  of 
waders.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an 
excellent  swimmer,  frecpiently  alight¬ 
ing  in  deep  water  from  on  wing  and 
swimming  peacefully  along.  In  feed¬ 
ing  it  has  a  habit  of  keeping  its  head 
and  upper  part  of  its  neck  under 
water  for  several  minutes  at  a  time 
while  searching  through  the  soft  mud 
with  its  upturned  beak  for  the  crea¬ 
tures  that  constitute  its  food.  The 
writer  often  shot  these  birds  on  Lake 
de  Smet,  in  Montana,  in  1877,  where 
they  were  found  associated  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  kinds  of  water  fowl. 
So  tame  were  they  and  so  disregardful 
of  a  man’s  approach  that  one  could 
come  within  a  few  yartls  of  them  as 
they  waded  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  lake  without  a  single  bird  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  slightest  alarm.  During 
the  breeding  season  these  birds  are 
excessively  noisy. 

So  much  for  a  glimpse  of  a  few  of 
the  Central  American  water  birds; 
our  space  admits  only  of  this  passing 
glance,  and,  as  noted  above,  there 
are  a  great  many  others,  forming,  as 
they  do,  an  army  of  species  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  (juite  preclude  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them.  Even  a  list  of  the 
species  would  re(iuire  several  pages 
of  the  Bulletin. 

There  are  some  twenty  species  of 
owls  in  the  avifauna  of  Central 
America,  and  they  represent  a  number 
of  genera,  not  a  few  of  which  we  have 
in  common  in  the  United  States.  One 
very  handsome  species,  however,  the 
black  and  white  owl  {Ciccaha  nigro- 


Fio.  4.— Resplendent  Trogon:  Quetzal  (Pha- 
roma  crus  mocinno)  de  la  Llave.  Central 
America,  Guatemala  to  Panama 
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f'tnmUi)  (fijr.  1)  is  typically  a  (Vntral  American  species,  and  is 
a|)parently  fnnnd  in  all  these  countries  in  suitable  localities.  As  its 
name  indicates,  the  principal  colorsof  its  ])luma"e  are  black  and  white; 
while  the  massinj;  of  the  black  on  the  hack,  and  the  very  striking 
arrangement  of  the  transveise  bars  on  the  head  and  lower  parts, 
renders  the  bird  a  most  conspicuous  species,  whether  seen  in  nature 
or  as  a  mounted  s])ecimen  in  a  museum,  ('iccahan  owls,  it  will  he 
noted  in  h'igure  1,  possess  no  ‘‘feather  horns’’  on  the  to])  of  the 
head,  as  do  many  other  species,  notably  the  great  horned  owl  grouj) 
of  this  and  other  countries.  This  black  and  white  owl  |)rol)ahly  has 
many  of  the  habits  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  he  it  a  nocturnal 
or  a  diurnal  species;  hut  we  still  need  a  full  account  of  its  life  history 
from  the  pen  of  some  com]>etent  ornithologist. 

A|)art  from  the  vultures,  of  which  there  are  several  s])ecies  in 
(Vntral  America,  there  are  many  ra])torial  birds  indeed.  u|)wards 
of  (iO  different  species,  or  more,  re])resented  by  the  ospreys,  kites, 
bustanls,  many  falcons  and  hawks,  eagles  and  their  allies-  a  host 
that  lack  of  space  will  not  allow  of  even  mentioning  by  name.  From 
this  truly  grand  group,  long  known  as  the  ty])ical  birds-of-])rey, 
one  elegant  s|)ecies  has  been  selected  for  its  rej)resentation.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  s])ecies  of  hawk  (fig.  ‘2),  widely  known  as  the 
laughing  hawk  (llerjutotheven  aichinufius)  on  account  of  its  remark¬ 
able  laughter-like  call.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  this 
laughing  hawk,  although  (piite  a  striking  s])ecies,  is,  a])art  from  its 
banded  tail,  rather  a  |>lainly  colored  form,  the  ])rinci])al  color  being 
blackish  brown  and  whitish.  According  to  Dr.  Hans  Gadow,  this 
hawk  is  known  in  southern  Mexico  as  the  “Gua-co’’  from  its  cries, 
to  which  it  usually  gives  vent  just  at  nightfall.  At  one  of  his  camps, 
this  eminent  British  ornithologist  says;  “  ‘  Gua-co,’  yelled  the  ])arents, 
and  the  children  answered  ‘Gua-co,  gua-co,’  ”  referring  as  he  did  to 
the  j)arents  and  young  of  this  species;  unfortunately  this  is  the  only 
reference  he  makes  to  it  in  his  most  interesting  book.  Through  South¬ 
ern  }fexico. 

'Pile  ospreys  and  eagles  are  generally  found  along  the  coasts;  they 
])ossess  habits  more  or  less  identical  with  those  of  our  own  s])ecies; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  of  the  eagles  that  occur  in  Guatemala 
and  elsewhere  are  not  so  very  distantly  related  to  our  United  States 
birds  of  the  same  family. 

Within  the  northern  (’entral  American  boundary — that  is,  in 
Guatemala— we  meet  with  one  of  the  grandest  game  birds  on  the 
North  American  continent.  We  have  a  very  handsome  wild  turkey 
in  the  United  States  bird  fauna,  now  being  rapidly  e.xterminated  by 
the  gunnel's;  but  for  beauty  of  plumage  and  for  oddity  of  skin  a])])en- 
dages  it  can  in  no  way  compare  with  the  Honduras  turkey,  also  known 
as  the  ocellated  turkey  {Agriocharis  ocellata).  This  superb  rejire- 
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sciilativF  of  its  family  is  also  found  in  cortain  ])arts  of  British  Hon¬ 
duras  ami  Yucatan. 

On  ])a<;c  (KKi  (»f  his  H  Didtonani  of  Jiinh,  Brof.  Alfrctl  Newton  hrioily 
refers  to  the  ocellated  turkey  in  the  followinj;  worils:  ‘H)n  the  hordei’s 
of  (luateinala  and  British  Ihtndnras  there  exists  a  ])erfectly  distinct 
s])ecies,  .1/.  ocf/A//'/.  whose  plninajie  almost  vies  with  that  of  a  ])eacock 
in  splendor,  while  the  hare  skin  which  covers  the  head  is  of  a  dee]) 
hlne  studded  with  oran<;e  caruncles"  (Broc.  Zool.  Soc.,  IStil,  Bl.  XI). 
'Phe  Tnited  States  NatioJial  Museum  is  especially  fortunate  in  ])os- 
sessinj;  this  unusually  line  re])resentative  of  the  turkey  family  in  its 
mounted  collection,  and  even  more  fortunate  that  it  fell  t*)  Mr.  Nelson 
U.  Wood  to  ])reserve  and  mount  it.  One  never  tires  of  jjazin*'  at  that 


Fk;.  S.— I’aratUHU':  I’ariuKiiio  (loalsiicki'r  (Xyoliilroimis  albicollis)  (Om.)  Orealcr  part  of  niirtflle  and 
northorn  South  America,  northward  thnaich  Central  America  and  Mexico,  to  the  Lower  Kio  (irande 
Valley,  Texas 


ina};nilicent  bird  in  the  case  where  it  is  kept  in  the  exhibition  hall.  Its 
su])erh  bronze  and  iridescent  ])lumaj;e  cpiite  |)asses  descri])tion;  its 
co|)])erv  shades  change  and  change  again  as  the  beholder  A'iews  the 
s])ecimen  from  different  angles.  These  turkeys  respond  well  to  do¬ 
mestication,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  might  not  he  so  diflicult  a 
matter  to  introduce  the  bird  into  the.  United  States.  S])ecimens  have 
been  taken  to  Europe  for  the  zoological  gardens,  and  doubtless  will  he 
again  as  occasion  rcfpiires.  Americans  and  Englishmen  who  have  been 
in  (luateinala  state  that  this  ocellated  turkey  is  a  fine  game  bird,  and 
that  the  hunting  of  it  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  American  sjiecies  in 
the  Gulf  States. 

We  next  come  to  consider  one  of  the  most  rcmnirkahle  groups  of 
birds  in  the  entire  world’s  avifauna,  represented  in  Central  America 
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hv'  sonu'  ton  or  twolvo  species,  if  not  more,  whieli  are  still  unknown 
to  science.  These  are  the  trojjons  (Troffonets),  the  "reat  rivals  of  the 
huininin"  birds  in  the  matter  of  the  splendor  and  often  the  oddity 
of  their  plumage.  Many  of  the  species  have  the  plumage  of  the 
hea<l,  throat,  wings,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  a  rich,  deep 
bronze  green,  which  is  somewhat  iridescent  in  certain  lights;  the  ri*- 
muinder  of  the  body  below  is  often  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  with  the 
beak  a  coral  red.  lilack,  white,  gray,  and  other  colors  aire  distinctive 
of  stilt  other  species,  with  finely  lined  feathers  at  the  sides.  All  of 
these  colors  characterize  the  skin  of  a  male  trogon  collected  in  Peten, 
(iuatemala,  by  the  s»)n  of  the  writer,  Mr.  P.  W.  Shufeldt,  and  pre- 
sent(*d  to  him.  Still  more  elegant  than  this  species,  however,  is  the 
htng-known  and  famous  ([uetzal  or  resplendent  trogon  (Pharoniacus 
niociiiuo)  that  occurs  in  the  timbered  districts  from  Guatemala  to 
Panama  (fig.  4).  As  is  so  well  shown  in  the  illustration,  this  form, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  domestic  pigeon,  has  a  long,  sweep¬ 
ing  tail  made  up  of  beautiful  »lark  green  feathers  of  somewhat  varying 
lengths.  Strictly  speaking,  this  appendage  is  not  a  true  tail. 

Mr.  Pycraft,  speaking  of  the  trogons  in  The  Liviiuj  Animal  ft  of  the 
World,  says: 

The  most  s])Ieiuli(l  t)f  all  is  the  (uiesal,  the  male  of  which  has  a  train  of  great 
length,  resembling  at  first  sight  a  tail.  Hut,  as  in  the  peacock,  this  is  formed  by 
enormously  elongated  tail  coverts,  concealing  the  true  tail.  These  tail  coverts 
differ,  however,  markedlj- from  those  in  the  peacock  in  that  they  are  not  erectile, 
but  pendent.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  large,  rounded  crest;  the  ground 
color  of  the  ujjper  parts  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  brilliant  metallic  green;  the  under 
j)arts  from  the  chest  downwards  are  of  a  deep  blood-red.  t'ertain  of  the  covert 
feathers  of  the  wing  form  elegant  drooj)ing  illumes,  hanging  down  on  either  .side 
and  giving  a  wonderfully  beautiful  effect. 

The  late  Mr.  Salvin’s  account  of  this  bird  in  its  wild  state  is  well  worth  (pioting. 
Hunting  with  a  native  for  this  bird  in  the  forest,  where  alone  it  is  to  be  met 
with,  he  writes;  distant  clattering  note  indicates  that  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing.  He  settles — a  splendid  male — on  a  bough  of  a  tree,  not  70  yards  from 
where  we  are  hidden.  Cipriano  wants  to  creep  up  to  within  shot,  but  I  keep  him 
back,  wishing  to  risk  the  chance  of  losing  a  specimen  rather  than  miss  such  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  bird  in  its  living  state,  and  of  watching  its  movements. 
It  sits  almost  motionless  on  its  perch,  the  body  remaining  in  the  same  position, 
the  head  only  moving  from  side  to  side.  The  tail  is  occasionally  jerked  open  and 
closed  again,  and  now  and  then  slightly  raised,  causing  the  long  tail  c«)verts  to 
vibrate  gracefully.  I  have  not  seen  all.  \  ripe  fruit  catches  the  (luesal’s  eye 
and  he  darts  from  his  perch,  hovers  for  a  moment,  picks  the  berry,  and  returns 
to  his  former  position.  This  is  done  with  a  degree  of  elegance  that  defies  de¬ 
scription.” 

The  well-known  entomolojrist,  Mr.  J.  T.  Barnes  of  the  Ihiited 
States  National  Museum,  informs  the  present  writer  that  when  he 
was  collecting  on  the  volcano  Toas,  in  ('osta  Kica,  a  few  vears  ago, 
he  once  observed  some  100  quetzals,  males  and  females,  in  a  flock. 
This  was  at  an  elevation  of  about  7,500  feet,  and  the  birds  presented 
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11  truly  maf'nificcnt  si<;ht.  They  won*  oiif;ii"o(l  in  oatohiiig  somo 
kind  of  an  insoot  that  was  in  numbors  in  tho  air,  woll  above  the  trees 
in  which  those  trogons  wore.  Tho  latter,  in  varying  numbers, 
would  leave  their  perehes  to  lly  up  in  the  air  to  make  their  captures, 
and  then  return  to  the  trees.  During  these  sorties  the  evening  sun 
brought  out  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage  with  the  greatest 
splendor  possible. 

It  would  seem  that  this  species  is  chiefly  to  be  found  near  Doban, 
in  the  mountains,  ('oban  being  in  Vera  Paz;  but  it  is  also  found  in 
other  j)arts  of  (hiatemala  at  elevations  varying  from  (>,000  to  9,000 
feet.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  this  trogon,  the  matter 
coming  from  the  pens  of  many  naturalists;  so  that  the  origin  of  its 
numerous  local  and  other  vernacular  names  is  now  well  known,  as 


Flii.  r>.  — (iiiatoniMla  Koail  liunnor  (fanicocoysi  afTinis)  (llartl.).  Ouatpinala  an<l  Southern  Mexico 


are  also  its  habits  and  nidilication.  Over  half  a  century  ago  Mr. 
Robert  Owen  collected  a  set  of  its  pale,  bluish-green  eggs,  and  these. 
Were  figured  in  The  Ibln  in  1801.  Early  stories  of  this  species  par¬ 
take  largely  of  the  fabulous.  Were  all  the  published  history  of  the 
quetzal  gotten  together,  it  would  certainly  make  quite  a  volume. 
The  history  of  the  entire  family  dates  back  at  least  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  ornithologists  have  been  writing  about 
these  remarkable  birds  ever  since,  ami  members  of  it  occur  not  oidy 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  North,  South,  and  Central  America,  but  in 
the  islands  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  (Vylon,  Africa,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  (Pi/rotroffoii) ,  Imlia,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  Provinces.  These 
life  liistories  need  to  be  brought  together  and  illustrated  by  natural¬ 
sized  colored  plates  of  all  the  known  species,  no  one  of  which  is  any 
larger  than  our  common  crow. 

24786— 25t— Bull.  2 - 4 
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An<)th(‘r  tlioufrli  for  llic  most  part  ])lain-pluinajtt'«l 

<;r<»iip  of  birds  iin*  tho  famous  Goatsuckers  and  their  near  allies. 
Our  well-kuowu  wliippoonvills  and  niGlithawks  heloiiG  iu  this  larG(> 
assemhla"e  of  forms,  and  some  of  the  species  have  very  curious 
vernacular  names.  These  birds  arc*  \V(*11  represented  in  (Vntral 
America,  where  upwards  ctf  a  dozen  different  species  occur,  and  tlu'se 
heloiiG  ill  three  or  four  differc'iit  Gcnora. 

The  white-throated  |>arau(|ue  or  the  paraiKpie  Gdiitsucker  (Xi/cti- 
ilromiiK  albicollis)  (dm.)  (fi".  ."))  is  a  conspicuous  example.  This  bird 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  as  far  south  as  Brazil.  In 
the  Hio  drande  Valley  of  southern  Texas  we  have  the  subspecies  of 
this  parau(|U('  Merrill's  paraiKpie  (A*,  a.  intrrilli) — which  very 
closely  resc'inhles  it.  The  principal  Cohn’s  in  the  plumaGe  of  the 


Kni.  7.— Wliito-hi'iuieil  Carrol  (I’iotuis  soiiilis)  (Si'.i\).  .Mevico  to  t'osla  Uica 


('entral  American  parau(|ue  are  black,  white,  and  various  shinies  of 
Gray,  brown,  tan,  and  tawny.  Tv|)ical  birds  of  this  Group  hty  hut 
two  t'GGs,  which  are  white  or  shades  of  cream,  and  prettily  marked 
with  various  small  markiuGs  of  lilac  and  different  tints  of  brown. 
As  is  well  known,  most  of  the.se  birds  have  very  short  Icgs  and 
remarkably  weak  feet;  while,  as  Newton  has  said,  in  the  case  of  the 
birds  of  the  g(>iuis  in  which  the  (Vntral  American 

paraiupie  is  found,  this  character  is  different,  “since  it  Inis  tarsi  of 
suflicient  leiiGth  to  enable  it  to  run  .swiftly  on  the  Ground,  while  the 
IcGs  of  most  birds  of  the  family  are  so  short  that  they  can  make  but 
shufllin"  proGress.”  (Diet.,  p.  (541.)  One  of  their  curious  characters 
is  that  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  has  a  comb  or  pectinated  bonier, 
the  use  of  which— or  its  oriGin  in  time — is  not  known. 
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Xijilitliiiwks  I’ud  whippoorwills  mv  also  found  in  some  piirts  of 
(Vntrid  Am«‘rica.  (‘spociiilly  idonj;  tin*  rojiions  over  and  hack  of  the 
Mexican  honndarv,  and  there  may  hi*  still  others  nnknown  to 
scieiici*. 

Over  this  part  of  the  country,  too.  we  meet  with  the  (Inatemalan 
road  runner  or  cha])arral  cock  (t/cococcj/j:  (lifiuis)  (llarth).  excellent 
representation  of  which  is  here  shown  in  Fi<;nre  (i,  it  hein<;  from  one  of 
the  writer’s  own  photofjraphs  of  a  heantifnl  specimen  in  the  exhihition 
series  of  the  I'nited  States  National  Museum.  This  bird  has  hahits 
(piite  similar  to  those  of  our  road  runner  of  the  West,  and  resemhles 
it  in  almost  all  ])articulais.  The  skin-tracts  around  the  eves  of  these 
birds  are  of  beautiful  tints  of  blue,  and  the  patch  of  skin  on  the  hack 
of  the  head  is  red  facts  that  the  writer  published  years  a^o  in  The 
Ihis,  in  London,  illustratinf;  the  article  with  a  colored  ])late. 

Besides  the  two  ])rinci])al  species  of  macaws  found  in  (Vntral 
.Vmerica  (*1.  inaeao  and  (imhigua),  there  are  (piite  a  number  of  s|)ecies 
of  interestinij  ])arrots;  and  one  sjiecies  with  a  very  wide  ranjje  in 
the  country — from  the  Mexican  boundary  to  ('osta  Kica  -is  the 
small  white-headed  jiarrot  of  which  an  excellent  portrait  is  »;iven  in 
Fijiure  7.  As  will  he  noted,  the  toj)  of  its  head  is  white,  hence  the 
specilic  name  of  .sY /((7/.S  j^iven  it  by  S])ix.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
there  is  nothing  ])eculiar  about  its  hahits,  while  its  jilumafre,  ajiart 
from  its  crown,  is  of  a  darkish  jjreen  and  black.  This  parrot  has 
numerous  generic  relatives  in  South  America — at  least  a  dozen  or 
more  (Pionus). 

I’assinj;  to  those  curious  and  distinctly  trojiical  birds,  the  toucans, 
we  meet  with  several  forms  of  them  in  (Vntral  America,  while  some 
of  the  .sjiecies  occur  in  suitable  localities  all  the  way  from  the  Mexican 
boundary  to  I’anama.  Beautiful  sjiecimens  of  a  number  of  these  are 
to  he  seen  in  the  exhihition  collection  of  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  and  from  amon^  them  was  selected  an  elegant  ('osta 
Rican  Aravari  {Pterogloxstift  fraiitzU)  ('ah.,  thus  far  only  found  in 
(’osta  Kica  as  far  as  Panama,  while  another  form  of  the  same 
jicnus  (/'.  tonpidtus)  occui's  all  over  (’entral  America,  as  do  pretty 
much  three  or  four  sjiecies  of  the  <;enus  lihaniphastos,  which  latter  are 
typical  toucans. 

“In  PterogloKsufi,"  says  Newton,  “the  ‘Aravaris’  (jironounced 
Arassari),  the  se.xes  more  or  less  differ  in  ajijiearance,  and  the  tail  is 
graduated.  The  species  are  smaller  in  size,  and  n<*arly  all  are  handed 
on  the  belly,  which  is  {generally  yellow,  with  black  and  scarlet,  while, 
except  in  two,  the  throat  of  the  males  at  least  is  black”  (]).  97S). 
Often  the  beaks  of  these  toucans  are  hi<;hly  colored,  as  with  ])ure 
reds,  yellows,  jireens,  and  black.  Most  toucans  lu'st  in  the  hollows 
of  decayed  trees  and  lay  white  ej;»;s;  as  for  food,  they  will  eat  almost 
anythin*!  that  can  be  found  and  swallowed,  for  example,  many  kinds 
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of  fruit  of  whicli  they  are  very  fond;  hut  tlien,  tlu*y  are  in  part 
earnivorous,  as  it  is  said  that  a  toucan  will  eat  bird  nestlin{;s,  ;;ruhs, 
small  snakes,  and  so  on. 

It  is  just  possible  that  our  raven  may  he  found  in  certain  sections 
of  (luatemala,  el<)se  to  the  Mexican  line. 

Several  handsome  species  of  jays  occur  in  Guatemala,  and  other 
birds  related  to  them  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  while 
alon<;  the  river  courses  we  meet  with  two  or  three  kinds  of  kinp- 
lishers  (Ceryle),  more  or  less  nearly  aflined  to  »)ur  own  familiar  belted 
kiiififisher  and  with  quite  similar  habits.  In  such  localities,  too,  we 
see  the  snake  bird — a  form  which  at  one  time  was  so  abundant  in 


Kiii.  8.  —Costa  Kican  Aravaris  (Ctcrnttlossns  frantzii)  Cat).  Costa  Kira  to  I’anania 

Florida  but  now  practically  exterminated  by  the  tourists  that  annually 
visit  that  State. 

Where  the  sufjar  houses  are,  we  are  liable  to  find  the  lovely  little 
sujjar  birds  (C.  mexicaim),  attracted  by  the  swarms  of  flies.  Some 
of  the  members  of  this  family  are  very  brilliantly  ])lumaged  -con- 
s])icuously  so.  This  is  also  true  of  many  of  the  little  manakins,  as 
the  dancinj;  manakin  (fi};.  11),  with  black  ])lumaj;e,  elegant  blue 
beak,  and  red  crown.  These  birds  gain  the  name  of  “dancers”  from 
the  fact  that  “one  perches  u))on  a  branch,  and  the  othei’s  arrange 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  it,  dancing  uj)  and  down  on  their  perches 
to  the  music  sung[?]  by  the  center  one.”  This  from  Mr.  d.  F.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  story  in  The  Ibis  of  1871.  We  take  this  emu  gmno  mils,  es|)e- 
cially  as  the  manakins  do  not  possess  any  true  song  muscles,  as  do 
all  true  avian  songstei-s. 
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'riuTc  is  ai  perfect  host  of  species  of  humming  hinls  in  (Vntrail 
Aiiieri<‘ai.  some  l)ein<;  limited  in  their  rainjje,  while  othei>i  are  found 
pn'tty  mneh  over  the  entire  country,  aind  their  haihits  aire  more  or 
less  known  to  every  intellijjent  reaider  of  traivels.  An  entin*  work 
mijiht  he  pt'imed  on  this  wonderful  aiviain  »;roup  of  mainy  hundreds 
aaf  species;  in  faiet,  ai  fireait  mainv  superb  volumes  with  mai{;nilieent 
eaalored  plaites  halve  adreaidy  aippeaired  about  them,  yet  the  subject  is 
by  no  means  exhaiusted.  At  the  present  writin<;  their  exact  relations 
to  other  jjroups  of  birds  is  not  known  with  certaiinty,  they  beiii" 
very  ilifferent  ainatomically  from  an}’  of  the  faimilies  which  haivc 
been  exaimined  in  order  to  solve  the  problem. 

When  Professor  Newton  publisheil  his  A  Divtiouary  of  Hinh 
(lSh4).  “alt  least  .j()(t  species  of  pi{;eons  had  been  described”;  and 


Kaii.  y.— SpK’s  Motnidt  (rrospatha  inartii)  (Spix).  .Nicaragua  aiul  southward 


at  the  present  writing  it  is  fpiite  possible  that  this  number  has  been 
considerably  augmented.  Still  others  are  unknown  to  science  in 
uni'xplored  regions,  especiailly  in  Australia,  where  many  beautiful 
species  occur,  ('entral  America  comes  in  for  a  fair  share  of  these 
birds,  and  a  number  of  very  luindsome  forms  of  them  are  found  in 
one  ptirt  of  the  country  or  another.  We  look  particularly  for  the 
occurrence  of  ground  doves,  and  we  are  not  disappointed;  a  very 
pri'tty  Guateniiilau  species  is  here  shown  in  Figure  12 — the  gniy 
ground  dove.  Some  of  the  doves  and  pigeons  of  the  United  States 
migrate  as  far  as  northern  Central  Ameri<;a,  or  farther,  in  the  winter 
time. 

Many  fine  species  of  woodpeckers  occur  in  various  sections  of  the 
territory  here  under  consideration,  some  of  which  are  common  to 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  From  Honduras  to  Panama  one 
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may  luoi't  with  om*  of  the  rcinurkaihh'  |)vj;iny  {^nuip  (PiciiiiuiiiK 
olii'ocf  Its),  a  sj)c<'i(*s  no  hifijicr  thiiii  ai  siuaill  spairrow;  whih*  u|)oii 
the  other  hand,  ranfjinj'  from  Mexico  to  Ihinainiai  in  the  timherc'd 
mountain  rej;ions,  there  occurs  tlie  jiijiaintie  Idaek  (iiiati'inadaii 
wo<td|)eeker  {('(impopliilns  (luatfimileiiKis),  ai  rivaal  of  our  superh 
ivor\’hill  <4  the  (lulf  Staitt*s,  now  raipidly  hein*;  exterminaited  hy  the 
gunnel’s. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  airtiele  on  liirdft  of  lirazil  (lifLi,.  Pax. 
Amek.  I’xio.v,  August,  pp.  li)!)  17()),  we  see  ai  most  extraior- 

dinary  faimily  of  gorg<*ously  pluinaigaai  siuaill  lairds  in  the  tanagers 
(Tanaffridu),  ai  group  peculiar  to  tin*  Anu'rieais  and  numhering  some 
400  species.  Our  own  seairlet  tamiger  aind  summer  nalhird  are 


Flia.  10.— l‘itaiiKaiii  Flyciitchor  (Maiiarhytichias  iiilaiiKBia)  (I.iiii).).  .Soiatlicrii 
■Moxico,  ('i‘iUral  .Xiiicrica  an<l  Soailh  .VtiatTica 


familiar  exaimples  of  them,  the  first  mimed  being  a  pure  scarlet 
species  with  black  wings  ami  tail.  Many  of  these  tamigers  are  found 
in  vairious  pairts  of  (Vntral  America;  hut  little  is  known  as  yet  of 
their  more  intiimite  habits,  and  still  less  of  their  nests  and  eggs. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  well-e<piipped  and  enterprising 
ornithologist  to  maike  a  name  for  himself!  A  couple  of  years  in 
(Vntral  America  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  along  such  lines, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  enter  the  field  for  the  work. 

(^uiti*  a  number  of  different  species  of  cuckoos  are  found  in  various 
|)arts  of  the  (Vntral  American  Republics,  and  they  belong  to  assem¬ 
blages  of  birds  not  always  elo.sely  allined,  as  the  writer’s  own  work  on 
the  osteology  of  the  family  will  show.  None  of  these*  birds  is  better 
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known  tliuii  till'  Mack  aui  (Crotopltaifti) ,  a  species  tliat,  in  so  far 
as  certcin  of  its  lial>its  <;o.  is  oi(>«r.||i,,us  ttt  an  exti'iit  and  always 
coininnnal  in  its  ni*st  hnildino.  'I'wit  specii's  of  them  occur  in  the 
avifauna  of  the  rnitial  States,  one  In'inj;  found  in  the  lower  Kio 
(irande  Valley  and  the  other  in  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

At  least  two  species  of  tinamon  oeeiir  from  southern  Mexico  into 
northern  South  Ann'rica:  Imt  others  may  have  been  found  since 
Sharpe  »;av(*  ns  his  Jlinul  Lint  of  liinls  in  1891).  With  respect  to 
others,  there  appcair  to  he  some  four  maybe  iivc^-  of  them,  as  for 
instanee  Salvin’s  tinamon  iT.  solviiti),  Tinamus  rohuKtu,>i  and 
T.  fiixclpeintis.  The.se  are  really  <;ame  birds,  and  remotely  snjij'est 
(piails  or  partri«lj;es.  For  elejjaiit  coloration,  their  efjgs  stand  among 
tin*  very  gi'iiis  (tf  specimens  of  that  class.  (Vntral  South  America 
is  the  greatest  of  all  regions  for  tinamons,  and  nnmerons  species 
are  to  lx*  found  th(*n*,  .s<*me  of  them  now  b(*ing  very  rare. 


Ki(i.  11.  — Daiicinp  Msinakiii  (('liirci\i|>liia  l.iiu-aris)  (Honaimrio).  Southwi'!ilprii  Mexico  to  Costa  Hica 

Farticnlarly  characteristic  of  the  (Vntral  American  avifauna  are 
those  big  turkey-like  birds  known  as  curassows  ((Vflcx/.f  ),  they  being 
priticipally  found  in  (iuatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  ('osta  Kica.  These 
handsome  fowls  thrive  well  in  confinement,  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  might  easily  be  domesticatetl  in  our  (lulf  States,  if  not  further 
north.  They  are  arrayed  in  several  genera,  ami  much  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  their  general  natural  history.  They  have  been  crossed 
with  domestic  chickens,  and  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives; 
they  may  frecpiently  be  seen  about  the  haciendas  of  Guatemala. 
One  or  two  of  the  species  have  handsome  crests  and  beautifully 
colored  naked  skin  tracts  on  the  head;  they  are  almost  invariably 
to  be  found  in  our  zoological  gardens,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  thrive  well 
under  such  conditions. 

(\*ntral  Ameri(*a  may  adso  boast  of  several  species  of  line  (piails 
ami  partridgi*s  in  h(*r  extensive  bird  list,  and  th(*y  occur  principall}' 
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in  (lUatoinala  an«l  (\>sta  llica.  Tliciv  is  also  to  hi>  fouml  oiu*  of  thoso 
ivinarkahlc  birds  known  as  scivainors  (('hanua  dnhUitm),  a  fowl  about 
tbo  sizo  of  a  yonn<i  turkey,  and  of  extraordinary  appearanee  and 
habits;  but  as  they  were  referred  to  in  the  previous  artiele  on  Blrdx 
nf  lirazil,  they  need  not  detain  us  here. 

As  has  bei'ii  pointed  out,  it  w(tuld  be  (piite  out  »)f  the  (piestion  to 
invite  attention  to  every  speeies  «tf  land  and  water  bird  fouiul  in 
(Vntral  Aineriea,  as  the  limitations  of  sjiaee  will  a<bnit  of  no  sueb 
lavishness;  but  upon  the  other  baml,  our  contribution  would  be  a 
lonj;  way  from  eomplete,  in  any  sense,  were  a  certain  {jroup  in  mind 
entirely  i{;nor(*d.  So,  from  the  army  of  speeies  that  have  not  even 
been  nderred  to  here  by  name,  a  few  principal  ones  have  becm  selected, 
ami  our  eoneludinj;  para<;raphs  have  been  reserved  for  brief  notices 


Fi<;.  12.— (iray  Uround  Uovi' (.('lavaris  pretiosa)  Kerrari-I’ere.s.  Ouatemala 


of  the  typically  tropical  assemblage  of  variously  related  land  birds 
known  as  the  buccos  or  puff  birds,  the  motmots,  and  the  jacamars. 
Four  of  our  illustrations  are  devoteil  to  these  birds,  with  an  additional 
one  of  the  beautiful  Central  American  flycatcher,  that  is,  the  pitangua 
flycatcher  { Me(jarhijnchu)i  pitaiujna)  (Linn.)  (tig.  10),  which  has  a 
range  through  certain  parts  of  southern  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  South  America.  Its  plumage  is  chiefly  of  white  ami  olive  grc'cn. 
and  its  habits  are  largely  like  those  of  any  of  our  big  flycatchers,  of 
which  we  have  a  number  in  our  I’nited  States  avifauna,  such  as 
Derby’s  flj'catcher,  the  sulphur-bellied  flycatcher,  and  others. 

Dyson’s  puff  bird  has  a  simple  plumage  of  a  deep  bluish  black  and 
white,  and  a  black  beak.  Doctor  Sclater  says  of  it;  “My  friends 
Godman  and  Salvin  tell  me  that,  during  their  expedition  to  Guate- 
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iniilit  in  l.S(»2.  thov  mot  with  liinro  in  tho  forests  near  Es- 

cuintla,  a  villajjo  situated  on  the  Pacific  slope  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2.000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  bird  was  usually  observed  soli¬ 
tary,  or  in  pairs,  perched  on  withered  branches  at  the  summit  of  the 
hijrhest  trees,  and  almost  out  of  j'unshot.  On  heinfj  tired  at  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  it  would  merely  turn  its  head  sli<;htly  and  resume  its  former 
position;  so  that  several  successive  shots  were  sometimes  fired  before 
it  was  disturbed  from  its  perch.  They  also  obtained  examples  of 


Kui.  13.— Amerioan  .Vvocct  tUccurvirostra  americana)  (Oni.).  Guatemala 
in  winter 


this  puff  bird  in  the  forest  region  north  of  Cohan  in  the  Province  of 
Vera  Paz,  where  it  was  found  in  similar  situations”  (pp.  GS,  09). 

The  black-chinned  jacamar  has  the  heail,  wings,  four  central 
feathers  of  the  tail,  and  the  breast,  of  a  rich,  metallic  green  with 
coppery  reflections;  a  black  beak;  the  under  parts  of  the  hotly  and 
three  outer  tail  feathers  on  either  side  being  of  a  deep  chestnut  red. 
This  species  has  a  total  length  of  about  9  inches,  and  is  an  especially 
handsome  bird.  According  to  Doctor  Sclater,  the  hlack-chinned 
jacamar  was  taken  by  Oshert  Salvin  in  Guatemala  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 
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III  (iiiiit(‘iii:il:i  it  is  Ity  iiu  iiii'ans  an  iiiu-(iiuiii(iii  liini  in  iiortluTii  Vora  i*a/. 
111‘ar  tli«‘  Indian  villam'  nf  ('ln«-tiiin,  and  in  llic  forests  tliat  strutch  away  tn  tlio 
roidiiK's  of  i’cliMi.  It  is  froiii  tliis  district  that  tlic  liird  hiintiTs  of  ('olian  olitaiii 
the  specimens  tliat  conn*  to  Kiirope  in  (■iiateinalan  collections  of  bird  skins. 
This  tract  of  country  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  I.IHMI  to  l.otMl  feet,  and  is 
heavily  tiinIxTeii  with  vircin  forests.  Mr.  Ciodinan  and  I  were  some  time  in 
this  distriet  in  the  early  months  of  1SG2;  but  (Inlhiilti  nulnuogvnin  never  actually 
came  iindi'r  our  personal  ob.servat ion,  though  our  Indian  hunters  not  infre- 
i|uently  brought  us  fr«‘shly  shot  specimens.  When  making  my  way  to  the  city 
of  (iiiatemala  in  .lune,  IS.'itl,  I  once  saw  this  (lalhula  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  V/.abal.  It  Hew  a  short  way  along  the  road  and  settled  in  the  briishwiMxl  at 
the  side,  above  one  of  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  creeping  fern  ((ilticliiuiii)  which 
here  abounds.  It  remained,  like  a  kingfisher,  almost  motionle.ss  on  its  perch  as 


Fni.  M.— Hlack-bcllicd  Troo-Uuck  (Ooiiilnx’ypnii  aiitumnnlis)  (l.iiin.).  Central  .Vmeriea,  in  winter 

I  passed  near  it  oti  my  way.  I  afterwards  saw  another  near  the  village  of  Tele¬ 
man,  oti  the  Poloehic  River,  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Yzabal.  This  was  in 
the  forest  betweeti  Telemati  and  Patizos,  the  embarking  place  for  catioes  descetid- 
ing  the  river.  This  bird  also  startetl  from  its  restitig  place  near  where  I  jtassed 
along  the  forest  track,  flew  a  short  distance,  atid  settled  down  again.  Its  flight 
is  (|uick,  but  rather  spasmodic,  not  tinlike  that  of  a  inotinot  ttr  trogon. 

Doclttr  Sclati'P  furtlior  accounts  of  this  species  wliere  it  has 

i)(‘en  found  soutli  of  (luateinala,  in  the  forests  of  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  country,  in  the  eastern  forests  of  Nicaragua. 

In  t'osfa  Rica  the  numerous  collectors  who  have  worked  there  foiiiul  it  at 
several  points  (Pactiar,  Stin  Carlos,  and  Ttirrialba);  but  litTe  it  is  met  with  for 
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llio  Rrst  tiiiif  t»ii  tlio  shores  of  the  I’aeific;  for  Aree  sent  us  speeiineiis  proeiired  til 
Heliedero,  a  villafte  near  llie  head  of  tlie  (!idf  of  Xieoya.  In  Panama,  in  the 
neigliliorhood  of  ('hiri(|ni,  on  tlie  sliori's  of  tlie  same  oeean,  (1.  nuhnioffenia  lias 
been  found  by  several  eolleetors.  llridfjes  first  obtained  it  lu-ar  David,  and 
more  recently  skins  have  been  not  infre(|iiently  inehided  in  the  eolleetions  of 
birds  from  that  district. 

PiifV  birds  constitute  u  very  orotcs<|uc  lot  of  species;  they  nil 
have  the  liiihit  of  sittin*;  for  n  lonj;  time,  in  a  jterfectly  motionless 
pose,  on  some  dead  twi*;  of  a  tree;  then,  every  once  in  a  while,  they 
puff  up  the  entire  pluma};e  of  the  head  the  latter  heinj;  dispro¬ 
portionately  larije  in  any  event,  and  this  habit  renders  it  still  more  so. 
If  startled,  down  <ro  all  the  feathers  a<;ain;  the  head  appears  smaller 


Fjr,.  15.— Mexicnn  Jticana  (Jacana  spinosa)  (I.inn,).  To.\as  to  Panama 

)ind  smooth,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the  bird  is  changed.  Apparently 
they  have  but  little  fear  of  man.  and  most  all  the  species  are  of  very 
plain  plumage. 

The  motmots  constitute  the  family  MnmntUhe,  wliich  is  represented 
by  some  si.x  or  seven  genera.  'Phev  are  most  curious  and  interesting 
birds,  and  a  number  of  species  belonging  to  these  genera  are  found 
througliout  ('entral  America  (fig.  b).  Ir  a  way,  they  are  related  to 
several  other  kinds  of  birds,  as  the  little  green  todies  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  bee  eaters,  and  the  kingfishers,  the  jacamars,  and  the 
puff  birds  -rather  remotely  to  some  of  these  and  more  intimately 
to  others.  The  olive  greens  and  various  shades  of  blue  predominatt' 
in  the  plumage  coloration  of  these  birds,  and  they  thus  resiunble 
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soMU*  of  tlioir  n*lati\T‘s,  the  hee  enters.  Tliese  inotinots  possess  n 
very  curious  huhit  of  luutilatin^  the  distal  parts  of  tlieir  Ion"  middle 
t ail-feat hei-s,  leaviii"  the  extremities  of  the  middle  pair  with  paddle¬ 
shaped  ends.  This  fact  has  Ion"  been  km)wn  ami  has  been  described 
hv  many  ornitholo"ists. 

Dr.  Hans  (ladow,  in  his  splendid  volume,  Throinjh  Southerit 
Mexico,  "ives  us  a  };ood  part  of  a  chapter  on  the  motmots,  with 
photo"raphs  of  their  tails  exhihitiii"  specimens  of  this  form  of  self- 
mutilation.  There  is  a  parrot  in  the  ('elehes  that  trims  u|)  the 
middle  pair  of  its  tail  feathers  in  the  same  way,  and  such  spatulate 
feathers  occur  normally  in  a  Malayan  kin"lisher.  When  in  am 
aulult  motmot  the  mutilation  1ms  been  entirely  perfected  by  the 
bird,  the  paddle  ends  of  the  two  middle  feathers  are  completely 
isobited,  so  to  speak,  and  the  bird  1ms  a  wavy  of  flippiii"  its  tail  from 
side  to  side,  pendulum  faishion,  so  that  the  spatulate  extremity  {jives 
the  effect  of  beiiv"  that  of  a  small  blue  or  green  butterfly  endeavor- 
in"  t»>  alight  on  the  end  of  the  true  tail  behind.  Doctor  Gadow’s 
avccount  of  the  motmot  is  quite  full  and  wonderfully  interesting. 

There  is  no  end  of  work  still  to  be  done  throughout  Central 
America  by  first-chvss  descriptive  and  pictoriail  ornithologists,  aind 
surely  the  field  is  a  most  attractive  one. 


TIIK  National  (’oiiforonca  on  the  Utilization  of  Forestry 
Produets  planned  by  Secretary  Wallace,  but  wbieb  be  did 
not  live  to  convoke,  and  wbicb  took  place  in  Washington, 
1).  C.,  November  19,  20,  1924,  was  an  eminently  fitting 
(•(uujuemoration  of  the  great  contribution  to  forestry  made  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  Agi'iculture,  and  the  large  attendance  was  ample  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  clear  vision  and  practical  statecraft  wbicb  led  him  to 
invoke  the  direct  s^unpatby  and  cooperation  of  the  lumbermen  them¬ 
selves,  in  a  united  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  national  timber  supply. 

This  conference,  wbicb  was  attended  by  delegates  who  practically 
not  only  represented  every  State  in  the  I'nion  but  also  every 
important  lumber  organization,  constitutes,  it  is  hoped,  another  step 
toward  that  Pan  American  Forestry  Conference  which  is  the  logical 
goal  of  the  broad  forestry  policy  wbicb  is  being  developed,  and  the  first 
step  of  wbicb  was  the  smaller  conference  of  forestry  experts  held  in  the 
Pan  American  Union,  October  29,  1924.  Iteaders  of  the  Bulletin 
will  be  interested  in  the  cpu'stionnaire — the  text  of  wbicb  is  appended — 
wbicb  is  but  one  of  the  several  practical  results  of  this  conference,  and 
a  copy  of  wbicb  has  been  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  each  of  the  Taitin  American  Republics.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
rcspctnse  to  this  (jiiestionnaire  will  be  prompt,  ample,  and  sufficiently 
in  detail  to  permit  of  reaching  in  the  near  future  an  approximate 
{‘stimate  of  the  timber  resources  of  Pan  America  and,  eventually,  an 
agreement  as  to  an  acceptable  Pan  American  policy  which  will  insure 
the  rational  use,  conservation  and  restoration  of  this  priceless  heritage. 

In  the  words  of  President  Uoolidge  in  his  address  of  November  19 
to  the  National  Conference  on  Utilization  of  Forest  Products: 

III  the  coniiiif;  istniggle  for  tiintier,  ecoiioinie  survival  among  the  forest  industries 
will  depend  on  economic  fitness,  and  economic  fitness  will  be  measured  by  good 
management  and  the  right  technical  processes.  Now  these  qualities  come  from 
research  and  training.  *  *  *  It  is  to  consider  joint  efforts  toward  better 

forest  utilization  that  this  conference  has  been  called.  It  is  a  movement  in  which 
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tlie  State  and  national  >?overninonts,  the  industries,  the  universities,  the  eon- 
suiuers  and  tlie  technical  exjierts  must  join.  *  *  *  So  vast  an  enterprise  as 

the  forest -usiiiK  industries  must  not  be  allo\ve<t  to  decline  for  lack  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  *  ♦  *  These  ^reat  natural  resources  must  be  administerisl  for. the  ({en- 

eral  welfare  of  all  the  people,  both  for  the  pre.sent  and  for  the  future.  There  mu.st 
be  Inith  u.se  and  restoration,  and  we  must  look  to  I.jitin  .\mcrica  for  part  of  our 
raw  material  needs. 

The  text  of  the  ({lU’st ionitaire  rc'ferred  to  above  is  as  foll(»ws: 

1.  (u)  Dik's  tlu're  exist  in  _ a  national  or  hn-al  bureau  or 

office  of  forestry? 

(h)  If  so,  please  supply  th<‘  name  of  the  office  and  officials  in  charge. 

(r)  What  has  Ik'cii  accomplisluHl?  If  any  reiM)rts  concerning  same  are  avail¬ 
able,  copies  will  1m*  appreciated. 

(</)  Does  there  exist  an  arbor  day,  tree  planting  or  similar  society  in  your 
country? 

(c)  If  so,  please  supi)ly  name  of  i)resident  and  swretary  and  latest  report. 

2.  (a)  C'an  you  supply  duplicate  copies  of  laws  or  regulations  relating  to  forest 

utili/.ation  and  conservation? 

(h)  If  you  can  not  supply  the  laws  or  regulations  please  state  where  such  laws 
or  r(‘gidations  may  Im*  found. 

3.  (fi)  .Are  there  provincial  or  municipal  stale  laws  or  regulations  relative  to 

forests  and  their  con.servation?  Or  relative  to  the  regulation  tif  stream 
flow? 

(h)  If  so,  please  outline  what  has  been  done. 

(c)  Is  it  the  pi>licy  of  your  country  in  granting  forest  privileges  to  grunt  title 
to  the  land  or  merely  to  the  forest  j)r<Mluct.s  mentioned  in  the  grant? 

4.  (n)  What  data  exists  on  extent  of  forest  areas? 

{!>)  .Approximate  area  of  virgin  forests. 

(c)  .Aj)j)roximate  area  and  distribution  of  special  woimIs. 

(</)  .Approximate  forest  area  exploile<l. 

5.  («)  Can  you  supply  a  list  of  works  containing  matter  on  forest  areas  or  forest 

lM>tanical  research  in  your  country? 

(f»)  .Are  there  available  maps  showing  the  general  forest  areas  of  ytuir  country? 
(c)  .Are  there  available  maps  showing  specific  areas? 
t>.  («)  AA'hat  provisions  have  biH*n  made  in  your  country  for  education  in  ft>restry? 
{!>)  AA’hat  agricultural  or  other  colleges  leach  f(»restry?  Copy  of  your  cata¬ 
logue  would  be  api)reciate<l. 

(c)  How  many  students  are  there  taking  for(?stry  courses  at  home  or  abroad? 
7.  («)  Is  public  oi)inion  iKKaiming  awakened  as  to  the  iKH*d  of  more  careful 
exploitation  of  forests? 

(h)  Is  there  a  body  of  scientists,  statesmen  *>r  writers  who  are  endeavoring  to 
create  wider  interest  in  the  subjwt? 

In  this  coniuH’tion  it  is  iiiten'stin"  to  consider  the  cast*  of  the 
PltilippiiK*  Islands  as  set  forth  hv  Maj.  (ieor"c  P.  Ahern,  former 
('hit'f  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Forestry  orfianizml  hv  the  I’nited 
Stati's  (loverninent  in  IhOO  und(‘r  the  administration  of  President 
MeKinh'V. 
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A  LKSSOX  IX  TKOPK'AL  FORKST  DKVFLOPMKXT  FROM 
TIIF  PIIILIPPIXK  ISLAXDS 

Whoii  Major  Ahern  assuiiunl  char^t*  of  the  hureau  mentioned, 
the  |)nhlie  forest  domain  of  tlie  Plnli|)|)ine  Islands  extended  over 
s(|nare  miles  of  territory,  seattered  amonj;  hundretls  of  islands. 
To  use  this  experienced  ami  sueeessful  forester’s  own  words: 

The  averafje  stand  of  larjje  timber  was  heavy,  hut  the  utili/ation 
of  this  vast  potential  wealth  was  meaner,  due  to  primitive  loooiii};, 
inillino  and  marketing  methods.  There  was  m*  knowledge  available 
of  the  prevailing  tree  species,  their  amount,  distribution,  value,  or 
accessibility. 

At  that  time  millions  of  feet  of  Oregon  pine  were  eomin*;  across 
the  broad  Pacilie  to  meet  the  |)uhlie  and  private  const riu'titm  needs  of 
the  islands.  To-day,  practically  no  construction  timber  is  imported, 
and  millions  of  feet  of  native  wood  are  shipped  to  many  countries. 
A  nund>er  of  forest  concessionnaires  are  operating  with  lo^oino  rail- 
ntads,  steam  lo^oinj;  equipment  and  larjje  mills.  Mature  trees  only 
are  cut  on  pure  forest  laml.  The  first  modern  lofifjinj;  operation 
in  the  Tropics  was  conducted  by  the  Insular  Lumber  ('o.  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  hejiinnin*;  in  1904.  Its  annual  cut  to-day,  approxi¬ 
mately  44, ()()(), (too  feet,  is  about  e<pial  to  the  cut  of  the  entire  islands 
in  1P(14.  Its  mill  is  permanently  located;  only  its  portad)le  rail¬ 
ways  and  lo"};in};  eapiipment  shift.  The  forest  areas  granted  to  each 
coin|)any  in  the  islands  are  lar<je  enou};h  to  maintain  a  permanent 
operation. 

Similar  conditions  to  those  of  IIHM)  mentioned  above  prevail  to-day 
in  tro|)ical  America,  where  we  find  more  than  one  and  a  (piarter 
billion  acres  of  forest,  the  Amazon  basin  and  adjacent  regions  con¬ 
taining  the  largest  and  nH»st  compact  forest  area  in  the  world. 
Millions  of  feet  of  lumber  from  the  I’nited  States  are  shipped  annually 
to  countries  south  of  us,  each  of  them  rich  in  forest  wealth. 

A  (iKXKKAL  .NILStOXCErriOX  ('OXCKKXIX(S  THE  ('<)MIX)Srri<)X  OF  A 
TKOFICAL  FOREST 

Botani(‘al  exploration  in  tropical  forests  ])rin};s  out  the  fact  that  a 
larjie  number  of  tree  species  are  found  on  limited  areas.  On  one 
tract  of  IS  s(piare  miles  in  the  Philippine  Islands  some  tM)t)  tree 
species  were  found.  Up  to  date  more  than  2,.")t)t)  native  tree  species 
are  represented  in  the  Philippine  arboretum.  A  similar  condition  is 
found  in  tropical  America.  Some  ‘i.oOt)  tree  species  are  reported  in 
the  Amazon  Basin  alone.  The  forest  economist,  figuring  <m  a 
modern  operation,  is  apt  to  he  staggered  by  this  great  variety,  and 
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without  further  investipition  render  an  unfavorable  report,  whereas 
in  the  Philippines  it  was  found  that  some  15  to  20  species  constituted 
approximately  HO  per  cent  of  a  stantl  of  merchantable  sized  timber. 
Some  100  to  200  tree  species,  however,  find  their  way  into  the  Philip¬ 
pine  market.  Laboratory  tests  and  a  marketing  campaign  brought 
to  light  the  useful  qualities  of  the  20  tree  species  above  mentioned. 

The  more  the  reports  from  tropical  America  are  studied  the  more 
one  realizes  that  comparatively  few  (20  to  30)  tree  species  predomi¬ 
nate,  constituting  in  all  probability  a  sufficient  average  per  acre  to 
warrant  modern  logging  and  milling  methods. 

The  forests  of  tropical  America  are  being  exploited  in  the  most 
primitive  and  expensive  fashion.  But  a  few  tree  species  are  being 
taken,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar,  parana  pine,  quebracho,  etc.  It 
is  safe  to  estimate  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber 
of  merchantable  size  is  being  taken  in  the  average  forest  tract.  The 
remaining  timber  is  unmarketable,  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
tree  species  concerned,  their  distribution,  quantity,  qualities,  value, 
accessibility,  etc. 

THE  PHILIIM’IXE  SOLUTION'  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

A  similar  set  of  conditions  was  sol  veil  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as 
follows: 

Hough  reconnaissance  surveys  covered  the  more  accessible  forest 
regions.  Botanical  and  log  collections  were  made  of  the  more 
important  spwies,  espindally  those  occurring  in  largest  (piantities. 
A  timber-testing  laboratory  attached  to  the  bureau  ran  a  series  of 
tests  on  all  of  these  woods.  Elaborate  displays  were  made,  showing 
the  wood  in  various  forms,  finish,  etc.  Full  information  concerning 
each  wood  was  given  to  all  persons  interested.  Many  of  the  woods 
considereil  useless  in  1900  are  well  received  in  the  world’s  markets 
to-da}'. 

TROPICAL  AMERICA  THE  FUTURE  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD’s  LUMBER 

INDU.STRY 

As  the  forests  of  the  Unitinl  States  rapidly  disappear,  as  inadequate 
efforts  are  made  to  close  the  gap  between  eonsumption  and  adequate 
annual  growth,  a  long  period  of  scarcity  in  our  local  wood  supply 
bi'comi's  inevitable  and  not  far  distant.  That  long  period  of  years  of 
scarcity  is  tropical  America’s  opportunity  to  supply  the  demand 
from  its  billion  and  a  (juarter  forestinl  acres,  where  rapid  growth  is 
the  rule  almost  12  months  in  the  year,  and  on  soil  more  fertile  than 
the  average  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  North. 

Men  of  vision  will  grasp  tht'se  opportunitii's  as  We^'erhauser  and 
others  did  when  our  limited  and  disappearing  timber  supply  became 
apparent. 
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Vast  areas  of  tropical  virgin  forest  will  be  obtained  for  a  small 
outlay.  Large  modem  operations  will  follow.  Scientific  research 
will  bring  out  uses  and  values  of  scores  of  forest  products  now 
deemed  unmarketable.  Subsidiary  plants  will  utilize  by-  and  waste 
products.  Then  will  follow  marketing  campaigns,  control  over 
ocean  and  other  transportation,  etc. 

Then  will  be  repeated  the  boast  of  Weyerhauser’s  representative 
at  a  recent  national  conference,  “We  utilize  everything,  up  to  the 
whisperings  in  the  tree  tops.”  The  years  of  growing  scarcity  in  our 
local  hardwood  supply  will  accent  the  forcing  of  prices  upward  and 
thus  make  marketable  more  and  more  of  the  commoner  tropical  woods. 

Of  the  1,500  present  uses  of  wood,  surely  some  should  be  found  for 
the  woods  of  tropical  America  that  occur  everywhere  in  quantity 
but  are  not  being  taken. 

The  future  development  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  depends 
on  the  intelhgent  utilization  of  their  natural  resources,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  forest. 

The  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  is  desirous  of  cooperating 
with  tropical  America  in  doing  this  work. 

To  the  words  of  President  Coolidge  and  Major  Ahern  the  Bulletin 
is  privileged  to  add  the  following  warning  from  that  distinguished 
and  authoritative  forestry  expert  whose  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
protective  and  intelligent  conservation  of  the  forest  domain  of  this 
country,  during  the  Roosevelt  administration,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
estimated. 

Ill 

A  FOREST  DEVASTATION  WARNING 
By  Gifford  Pinchot 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  formerly  U nited  States  Forester 

The  forest  plays  a  leading  r6le  in  the  every-day  life  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  In  some  coimtries  the  relationship 
between  the  forest  and  human  welfare  is  more  obvious  and  direct 
than  in  others,  but  in  all  of  them  the  standard  of  living  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  condition  and  value  of  local  forest  resources. 

The  average  citizen  knows  that  the  population  of  the  world  is 
increasing,  but  most  of  the  people  have  overlooked  the  vital  fact  that 
the  forest  wealth  of  the  world  is  being  depleted  rapidly.  There  are 
now  approximately  1,710,000,000  people  and  5,500,000,000  acres  of 
productive  forest  land  in  the  world.  This  means  that  there  are 
about  3  acres  of  forest  land  for  each  inhabitant. 

There  need  be  no  alarm  about  the  world  acreage  of  forest  land, 
for  if  properly  handled  it  will  satisfy  the  wood  needs  of  all  the  people 
24786— 25t— Bull.  2 - 5 
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for  many  years  to  come.  But  much  of  this  forest  land  is  in  a  deplor¬ 
able  condition.  There  are  vast  areas  of  poorly  stocked  forest  land 
and  extensive  stretches  of  barren  wastes.  In  the  United  States 
alone  are  81,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  that  are  nothing  more  than 
forest  deserts. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  acreage  of  idle  forest  land  there  are 
250,000,000  acres  stocked  with  stands  of  infenor  trees,  all  below 
saw-timber  size.  In  its  present  condition  this  land  can  produce 
little  or  nothing  of  value.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  many  other 
countries  of  the  world.  In  fact,  forest  depletion  has  gone  forward 
so  far  that  50  of  the  important  nations  of  the  world  must  now  be 
classed  as  wood-importing  countries. 

The  wood  situation  of  the  world  demands  prompt  and  serious 
attention.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  forest  problem  is  a 
local,  a  State,  or  a  national  problem,  for  it  is  actually  a  world  problem. 
The  forests  of  no  restricted  part  of  the  world  can  be  considered  solely 
by  themselves,  for  a  survey  of  the  world’s  wood  trade  shows  an 
intricate  interrelationship  in  wood  exports  and  wood  imports.  We 
can  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  forest  conditions  in  any  one  country 
do  not  limit  their  influence  to  that  country  alone,  but  extend  to 
other  countries,  and  in  some  cases  to  very  distant  lands. 

In  my  opinion  forest  conservation  is  a  common  enterprise  in 
which  all  the  people  of  the  world  must  sooner  or  later  participate, 
and  the  sooner  this  point  of  view  prevails  the  better  it  will  be  for 
everybody. 

In  the  long  course  of  events  no  country  can  afford  to  maintain 
an  abnormal  timber  level.  If  the  timber  level  is  kept  too  high, 
an  accusation  of  hoarding  may  be  justly  filed,  and  if  too  low,  the 
more  serious  offense  of  gross  n^ligence  in  the  handling  of  a  heritage 
given  to  us  for  wbe  use,  but  never  for  wilful  and  wasteful  exploita¬ 
tion,  can  be  rightly  charged. 

The  nation  that  lives  vmto  herself  alone  is  not  even  worthy  of 
a  good  name.  Common  sense  tells  us,  if  our  selfish  interests  do  not, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  world  depends  to  a  vital  degree  upon  the 
wise  handling  of  forest  resources.  No  nation,  regardless  of  her  size, 
condition,  or  position,  can  afford  to  overlook  her  forest  problems. 

Just  as  the  forests  of  Europe  have  pointed  the  way  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  so  the  present  forest 
conditions  of  the  United  States  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  Latin 
American  countries.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  vast  areas  of 
tropical  forests  await  exploration,  and  I  am  confident  that  tropical 
America  is  approaching  an  era  of  great  development.  Many  of  the 
tropical  forests  are  still  beyond  the  commercial  touch  of  man,  but 
they  will  gradually  take  their  place  among  the  commercial  forests  of 
the  world. 
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In  most  of  the  tropical  forests  that  are  being  worked  to-day  only 
a  few  of  the  many  different  woods  are  utilized.  Some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Central  America  boast  of  900  different  species  of  trees,  of 
which  less  than  a  dozen  are  now  of  commercial  importance.  At  the 
present  time  lumbering  operations  are  limited  largely  to  accessible 
regions,  and  especially  to  such  special  or  precious  woods  as  mahog¬ 
any,  cedar,  rosewood,  and  the  dye  woods. 

With  so  large  a  percentage  of  inferior  trees  and  so  small  a  per¬ 
centage  of  important  timber  trees,  and  with  the  consequent  ultra 
selective  method  of  logging,  it  is  important  that  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  take  a  chapter  from  the  forest  experiences  of  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  virgin  forests,  once  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible,  are  now 
nearly  all  cut  over.  For  centuries  we  have  permitted  the  lumber¬ 
man  to  rove  over  our  country  and  pillage  our  forests.  He  is  now 
nearing  the  end  of  his  run  in  virgin  timber,  for  most  of  our  original 
forests  are  gone. 

The  lumberman  did  not  consider  the  land.  All  he  wanted  was 
the  wood,  and  he  took  only  the  best.  If  he  could  not  get  it  at  one 
place  he  moved  to  another,  and  as  a  result  of  this  blundering  and 
pillaging  wo  to-day  have  areas  of  desolation  where  we  should  have 
promising  and  orderly  forests  of  thrifty  trees. 

We  do  not  know  the  wood  situation  down  to  the  last  acre  or  to 
the  last  cord,  but  we  do  know  it  well  enough  to  be  convinced  that  it 
is  vitally  serious.  When  the  first  settlers  arrived,  the  United  States 
was  covered  with  about  62  per  cent  of  forests,  8  per  cent  of  brush 
land,  and  the  remaining  30  per  cent  was  open  country.  To-day 
only  28  per  cent  remains  in  forest,  the  brush  land  has  already  increased 
to  30  per  cent,  and  much  of  the  land  that  is  now  classified  as  forest 
is  actually  covered  with  a  very  sparse  growth  of  inferior  trees. 

These  vast  areas  of  idle  land  arc  a  serious  menace  to  our  national 
life.  Idle  forest  land  has  no  place  in  a  well-balanced  economic 
program.  It  is  an  economic  crime  to  maintain  these  unproductive 
areas  at  a  time  when  a  serious  wood  shortage  actually  exists. 

Conservative  estimates  show  that  we  have  left  745,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  in  the  forests  of  our  countiy.  The  annual  drain  upon 
these  forests  is  approximately  25,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  the 
annual  growth  is  only  6,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  These  few  figures 
are  enough  to  show  whither  we  are  drifting,  and  it  now  remains  for 
us  to  work  out  a  practical  progiam  of  forest  restoration. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  first  in  Imnber  production 
among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  1860,  and  even  as  late  as  1900 
produced  2,321,280,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  now  imports  80  per  cent 
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of  her  lumber,  74  per  cent  cf  her  pulp  wood,  and  enormous  quantities 
of  wood  fcr  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  alone  uses  more  wood  than  the  State  is  now  producing. 

The  unavoidable  wood  importation  into  Pennsylvania  means  an 
annual  freight  bill  of  $25,000,000,  and  an  average  haul  of  imported 
lumber  of  1,250  miles.  To  be  compelled  to  pay  this  enormous  freight 
bill  is  most  unfortunate,  but  what  is  far  more  tragic  is  the  fact  that 
as  a  result  of  destructive  lumbering  methods  and  no  provision  for 
forest  renewal,  there  are  now  great  stretches  of  barren  waste  land 
producing  nothing  of  value,  although  if  given  proper  attention,  these 
wastes  are  capable  of  yielding  valuable  crops  of  timber. 

Unless  better  methods  of  harvesting  the  products  of  tropical  forests 
are  used  than  were  employed  in  the  United  States,  I  foresee  an  enor¬ 
mous  imnecessary  waste  and  vast  stretches  of  barren  land.  To  per¬ 
mit  such  a  condition  to  develop  in  the  light  of  forest  experiences  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  will  be  little  short  of  criminal.  To 
say  the  least,  it  will  be  economic  suicide. 

The  right  time  to  begin  forestry  is  before  the  forests  arc  gone. 
The  United  States  is  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  having  started 
her  forest  work  too  late.  We  must  expel  the  false  notion,  still  too 
prevalent,  that  forest  conditions  can  be  corrected  in  a  few  months. 
Forest  restoration  at  best  is  a  slow  process.  The  nation  is  fortunate 
that  does  not  delay  in  establishing  a  sound  forest  conservation  policy. 

Countries  that  still  retain  a  large  part  of  their  forests,  and  this 
holds  for  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  will  do  well  if  they 
take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  experience  of  older  countries  and  make 
provisions  for  a  forest  policy  that  will  safeguard  them  against  the 
evils  of  forest  devastation.  Each  nation  owes  it  to  her  people  and  to 
those  of  other  lands  to  work  out  a  sound  and  broad-based  forest 
policy.  If  we  give  way  to  short-sighted  selfishness  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  forest,  and  if  we  fail  to  have  a  worthy  goal,  we  must 
expect  nothing  short  of  economic  disaster  and  social  distress. 

The  nation  is  indeed  fortunate  whose  statesmen  are  wise  enough 
and  whose  people  are  willing  to  establish  a  wise  and  foreseeing  forest 
policy.  I  hope  that  the  countries  of  Latin  America  will  not  postpone 
the  enactment  of  effective  forest  laws.  The  more  quickly  this  is  done 
the  sooner  will  good  results  make  themselves  felt. 

It  would  doubtless  be  extremely  uni\dse  for  the  forest  program  of 
tropical  countries  to  concern  themselves  only  with  the  few  precious 
woods  that  now  find  a  ready  market.  The  trees  that  now  have 
little  or  no  commercial  value  should  also  be  considered,  for  experience 
of  other  countries  shows  conclusively  that  many  of  the  despised 
trees  of  to-day  will  be  prized  to-morrow.  Provision  should  be  made 
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for  the  handling  not  only  of  the  few  species  that  are  now  marketable 
but  also  for  the  many  others  that  have  commercial  possibilities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  period  of  forest  devastation  through  which 
we  are  now  passing  in  the  United  States  is  the  forerunner  of  better 
years.  If,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  seven  lean  years  of  wood 
scarcity  through  which  w'e  are  passing  and  are  to  pass  can  be  followed 
by  seven  fat  years  of  w'ood  plenty  produced  by  forest  conservation, 
we  shall  be  fortimate.  For  years  to  come  we  shall  have  lean  wood 
years,  but  if  we  do  our  part  well  in  fashioning  a  soimd  forest  program 
we  shall  have  our  reward. 

The  central  thing  for  which  the  conservation  policy  stands  is  to 
make  the  coimtry  to  which  it  is  applied  the  best  possible  place  to 
live  in,  both  for  the  present  and  future.  It  keeps  constantly  in  view 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  human  race.  It  works  for  good  and 
aims  to  overcome  evil.  It  promotes  wise  use  and  operates  against 
needless  waste  and  destruction.  It  brings  benefits  to  those  who 
promote  it  and  blessings  to  future  generations. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1923— A  GENERAL  SURVEY 
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Salvador . . . 

Honduras . 

Nloarafua . 

Coata  Rica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Haiti . 

North  American  Republics . 

Amntma . i 

Bolivia . 1 

BraxU . 

ChUe . 

Colombia . . . 

Ecuador . 

Paracuay . . . 

Peru . . . 

Uruguay . 

Venexuua . 

South  American  Republics . 

Total  Latin  America.... . 
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EIGN  TRADE  IN  1923: 
A  GENERAL  SURVEY  V 


The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  for 
the  year  1923  was  $4,567,720,818 — that  b  to  say,  $689,247,559 
more  than  in  1922 — representing  an  increase  of  17.8  per 
cent.  Imports  were  valued  at  $2,018,012,131,  against 
$1,625,845,941  in  1922,  an  increase  of  $392,166,190,  or  24.1  per  cent. 
Exports  amounted  to  $2,549,708,687,  against  $2,252,627,318  in  1922, 
an  increase  of  $297,081,369,  eqmvalent  to  13.2  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  commercial  movement  of  Latin 
America  for  the  last  four  years  and  for  the  last  pre-war  year,  1913: 


Latin  American  imports  and  experts 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Iflia _ _ 

$1,321,881,  IW 
2,801, 192,803 
2,078,838,471 
1,628,848,941 
2, 018, 01%  131 

$1,882,780,082 
3,292,937,776 
2,047,884,388 
2, 28%  627, 318 
%  849, 708, 687 

wao . . 

IMl _ _ 

1822  . . . 

1222  . 

Imposts 


Imports  of  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  were  larger 
in  1923  than  in  1922,  the  greatest  percentage  gains  being  made  by 
Paraguay,  50.7  per  cent;  Cuba,  48  per  cent;  Nicaragua,  41.8  per 
cent;  Chile,  38.8  per  cent;  Colombia,  31.2  per  cent;  Venezuela,  28.4 
per  cent;  Uruguay,  27.8  per  cent;  Dominican  Republic,  27.4  per 
cent;  Argentina,  25.9  per  cent;  Salvador,  25.9  per  cent;  Peru,  23.6 
per  cent;  and  Panama,  23.4  per  cent.  The  increases  in  the  case  of 
the  other  countries,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  170,  were  also  con¬ 
siderable. 

LATIN  REPUBUCS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  * 

The  total  imports  of  the  10  Latin  Republics  in  North  America  in 
1923  amovmted  to  $521,316,520,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  fur¬ 
nished  $33,285,266;  France,  $17,632,311;  Germany,  $22,738,271; 
and  the  United  States,  $366,777,284.  The  percentages  of  the  trade 
enjoyed  by  the  four  leading  commercial  nations  were:  United  King- 

>  Full  details  of  this  summary  have  been  published  in  pcunphlet  form. 

*  This  group  includes  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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TotaloftbeSORepabUcs .  1,825,845,941  2,018,012,131  312, 092, 625  392, 010, 024  77,521,437  107,086,780  170,293,382  205, 544, 517  '  569, 634, 143' 
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dom,  6.38  per  cent;  France,  3.38  per  cent;  Germany,  4.36  j)er  cent; 
and  the  United  States,  70.35  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  preceding 
year  the  United  Kingdom  increased  its  trade  17.8  per  cent  and  the 
United  States  36.6  per  cent.  The  trade  of  France  decreased  5.9 
per  cent  and  of  Germany  19.3  per  cent. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  • 

The  total  imports  of  the  10  South  American  Republics  in  1923 
amounted  to  $1,496,695,611,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  fur¬ 
nished  $358,724,758;  France,  $89,454,469;  Germany,  $182,806,246; 
and  the  United  States,  $360,986,151.  The  percentages  of  the  trade 
enjoyed  by  the  four  leading  commercial  nations  were:  The  United 
Kingdom,  23.96  per  cent;  France,  5.97  per  cent;  Germany,  12.21  per 
cent;  and  the  United  States,  24.11  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  the  United  Kingdom  increased  its  trade  26.38  per  cent; 
France,  52.20  per  cent;  Germany,  28.64  per  cent;  and  the  United 
States,  19.85  per  cent. 

Exports 

The  increase  in  the  total  exports  in  1923  ($297,081,369)  was  shared 
by  all  the  Republics,  except  Mexico,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama.  The  largest  percentage  gain  in  trade  was  made  by  Hon¬ 
duras,  85.9  per  cent.  The  Dominican  Republic  showed  the  next 
greatest  gain,  70.9  per  cent,  followed  by  Chile,  58.6  per  cent;  Nic¬ 
aragua,  39.5  per  cent;  Uruguay,  30  per  cent;  Haiti,  26.2  per  cent; 
Peru,  26.5  per  cent;  Paraguay,  26  per  cent;  Cuba,  25.8  per  cent; 
Guatemala,  22  per  cent;  Colombia,  21.9  per  cent;  and  Venezuela, 
20.2  per  cent. 

LATIN  republics  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  total  exports  of  the  10  Latin  American  Republics  in  North 
America  in  1923  amounted  to  $877,277,455,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  took  $60,940,413,  France  $19,326,805,  Germany  $6,678,124, 
and  the  United  States  $698,246,491.  The  percentages  of  the  trade 
enjoyed  by  the  4  leading  commercial  nations  were;  United  Kingdom 
6.94  per  cent,  France  2.20  per  cent,  Germany  0.76  per  cent,  and  the 
United  States  79.59  per  cent.  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  11.5  per  cent,  of  France  16.6  per  cent,  and  of  Germany 
0.21  per  cent.  The  United  States  increased  its  trade  11.5  per  cent. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

The  total  exports  of  the  10  Soutli  American  Republics  in  1923 
amounted  to  $1,672,431,232,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took 
$358,536,156;  France,  $127,400,777;  Germany,  $114,104,993;  and 


•  Tbl«  group  includes  the  10  Republics  ot  Soutb  America;  i.  a.,  all  of  SouUi  America  except  the  Onianss. 
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the  United  States,  $465,488,821.  The  percentage  of  the  trade  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  4  leading  commercial  nations  were:  The  United  King¬ 
dom,  21.41  per  cent;  France,  7.59  per  cent;  Germany,  6.81  per 
cent;  and  the  United  States,  27.81  per  cent.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  year  the  United  Kingdom  increased  its  trade  32.1  per  cent; 
France,  40  per  cent;  Germany,  20.2  per  cent;  and  the  United 
States,  29.6  per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 

The  following  tables  show  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  trade 
of  Latin  America,  by  leading  countries,  for  the  years  1910  to  1923: 

Pjcrcentage  Distribution  or  Trade — All  Latin  America— 1910-1923 

IMPORTS 


1 

Year 

1 

Total  j 

From  : 
United 
States 

From 
United  | 
Kingdomi 

From 

Germany 

From 

France 

Ptr  cent 

Ptr  cent 

Ptr  tent 

Per  tent 

1910 . 

$1,058,060,249 

23.50 

36.02 

16  55 

636 

1911 . 

1, 150,490;  516 

23.79 

25.73 

16  73 

626 

1912 . 

1,342,512,578 

24.50 

2184 

16  67 

632 

1913 . 

1,321,861, 199 

25.03 

3142 

16  65 

632 

1914 . 

907,841, 133 

27.94 

23.92 

1162 

664 

1915 . 

809,925,700 

4Z15  ! 

2a  51 

L84 

165 

191(1 _ _ 

1, 040, 662, 174 

51.77 

17.88 

4. 45 

1917 _ _ 

l|S67,21l|840 

6171 

14.88 

3.70 

Min _ _ _ 

1^  404'  131',  101 

1  40.48 

16.86 

8.T1 

1919 . 

1,947, 948;  717 

48.79 

1&30 

.19 

628 

1930 . 

2,801, 192;  503 

50.15 

16  70 

639 

180 

1921 . 

2,075,83a  471 

4137 

16  87 

622 

636 

1922. . 

1,625;  845, 941 

1  35.03 

19.19 

1647 

176 

1923 . 

2,018,012, 131 

1  36.06 

19.42 

1618 

630 

Year  I 

Total 

To^be 

United 

Statee 

To  the  i 
United  1 
Kingdomi 

To  ! 
Germany, 

To 

France 

Ptr  tent 

Per  tent  1 

Per  etni  • 

Per  cent 

1910. . 

$1,286201,210 

34. 46 

20.87  1 

11. 13  1 

663 

1911_ . 

1,283,232,640 

34.29 

2692  1 

1685 

9.15 

1912 . 

1,576533,307 

34.43 

10.79 

11.88 

7.89 

1913 . 

1  1,556756952 

36  78 

21.24 

16  38 

7.00 

1914 _ _  . 

1,276312.613 

36  20 

26  33 

6  75 

6  41 

1915 . . 

1,656460,301 

46  71 

26  20 

.02 

655 

1916 _ _ 

1  1,8^068.627 

46w41 

2a  57 

‘  &84 

1917 .  . 

;  2|  062^  424, 202 

61.73 

21.00 

8.04 

1918 _ _ _ _  _ 

I  2;  409,036  805 

i  46.83 

24.43 

7.12 

1919  . . 

6066216083 

1  44.49 

1611 

.45 

11.24 

1916 . . 

•  6292.937.776 

47.68 

17.94 

1.80 

633 

1111 . . 

1  6047,854.355 

46  01 

17.53 

4.91 

626 

HH  _ _ _ _ 

I  6256627,318 

44.67 

16 10 

6  61 

604 

. 

1  6649,706687 

4664 

16  43 

674 

676 

,  agmcultupe,  industry 

,  and  COMMERCE , 

ARGENTINA 

Rio  Negro  steamer  service. — On  October  17,  1924,  the  first 
trip  of  the  Rio  Negro  bi-weekly  steamer  service  for  passengers  and 
freight  was  made  by  the  steamer  SS7-B,  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  wliich  sailed  from  Carmen  de  Patagones  to  Choele  Choel. 
The  opening  of  the  service  has  been  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  river  country,  who  promise  plenty  of  freight. 

Dairy  cooperative. — On  October  11,  1924,  the  dairy  cooperative 
of  Florencio  Varela,  which  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  opened  a  dairy  for  the  production  of  cream 
and  casein  from  the  30,000  hters  of  milk  received  daily.  The  board 
of  directors  of  this  cooperative  association,  which  is  composed  of 
nearly  all  the  dairymen  of  the  Florencio  Varela  zone,  is  also  con¬ 
sidering  installing  a  pasteurizing  section  to  comply  with  probable 
regulations  by  the  municipality. 

Export  figures. — The  Review  of  the  River  Plate  in  its  issue  of 
October  17,  1924,  gives  the  following  figures  on  some  of  the  main 
Argentine  exports  up  to  October  16,  as  follows: 


Exports 

Total  to  1 
Oct.  16, 1024' 

Total  to 
Oct.  16, 1923 

Total  to 
Oct.  16, 1922 

Wheat . . . tons  of  2205  lbs..| 

Maize _ _ _ _ _ do _ 

Linseed . . . do _ 1 

4,126,752 
3,753,382 
1,218,742 
641,347 
131, 736 
181,633 
3,086 
855,229 
21,714 

'  3,499,154 
:  2,489,695 
'  1,027,209 
377,875 
!  45,099 

55,841 
2,368 
760,790 
30,046 

3,314,528 

1,809,557 

780,764 

268,586 

Barley . do _ 1 

Birds^ . do _ 

Butter . cases.., 

Sheepskins . bales.. | 

Pan  American  Highway  Conference. — According  to  the  Razon 
of  Buenos  Aires  for  October  9,  1924,  a  decree  has  been  issued  con¬ 
stituting  a  provisional  committee  for  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Conference  composed  of  the  Director  General  of  Bridges  and  Roads, 
with  Civil  Engineer  Juan  B.  Aramburu  as  president.  The  other 
members  are  the  deans  of  the  faculties  of  engineering  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Buenos  .(Vires,  La  Plata,  Cdrdoba,  and  Rosario,  namely 
Civil  Engineers  Emilio  Palacio,  Ferruccio  A.  Soldana,  Louis  Achaval, 
and  Jos6  S.  Cardarelli;  also  the  ex-president  of  the  first  national 
congress  on  highways  and  delegate  of  the  Argentine  Touring  Club, 
Dr.  Isidoro  Ruiz  Moreno;  the  General  Inspectors  of  the  zones  of  the 
north,  center,  and  south.  Civil  Engineers  Carlos  Meaurio,  M.  Arturo 
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Monge,  and  Rodolfo  Santangelo;  and  the  second  Chief  of  the  General 
Inspector’s  oflBce  of  the  zone  of  the  north,  Civil  Engineer  Juan  Agustin 
Valle.  Sefior  Roberto  Kurtz  was  appointed  secretary.  This  commit¬ 
tee  is  to  formulate  definite  plans  for  the  program  of  the  Conference, 
together  with  the  budget  of  probable  expenditures  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President  for  approval.  The  Conference  is  to  be  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  May,  1925. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Argentine  Touring  Club  in  October 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  organization  committee  of  the 
Argentine  Federation  of  Highway  Education  in  accordance  with 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Pan  American  Highway  Conference  held 
last  June  in  Washington.  This  body  will  have  for  its  principal 
purpose  the  education  of  the  public  in  respect  to  the  modem  technical 
and  economic  principles  of  road  construction  and  will  use  its  influence 
with  public  authorities  for  the  improvement  of  highway  conditions. 

Argentine  beef  trade. — According  to  the  Review  of  the  River 
Plate  for  October  17,  1924,  the  beef  trade  of  Argentina  is  steadily 
increasing,  as  shown  by  the  following  excerpts  from  the  journal 
mentioned: 

Argentine  shipments  of  beef  thus  far  in  1924  have  been  phenomenal,  even 
when  compared  with  previous  years  of  unusually  heavy  beef  exportation.  Several 
factors  have  contributed  to  this  state  of  affairs,  not  the  least  gratifying  being 
the  growing  recognition  *  *  ♦  *  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  really  excellent 
quality  of  Argentine  chilled  beef  and  the  consequent  steady  demand  from  that 
quarter.  *  *  *  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  and  1924  the  shipments 
of  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows:  1923,  4,044,804  quarters,  and 
1924,  4,666,373  quarters,  while  the  shipments  of  frozen  quarters  to  European 
countries  for  the  same  period  of  1924  compare  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1923  as  follows: 


Frozen  quarters 

Jan.  to 
Sept.,  1923 

Jan.  to 
Sept.,  1924 

91,700 

236,816 

316,484 

26,616 

76,298 

624,102 

829,999 

81A484 

479,241 

271,682 

BOLIVIA 

A  FLOURISHING  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. — The  National  Paper  and 
Pasteboard  Factory,  established  in  La  Paz  in  1918,  is  one  of  the 
national  industries  whose  growth  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  Up  to  the  present  time  over  half  a  million 
bolivianos  have  been  invested  in  this  enterprise.  The  factory, 
which  comprises  four  sections,  covers  a  large  tract  of  ground.  All 
the  machinery  is  operated  by  electricity  provided  by  the  factory’s 
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own  plant,  which  generates  enough  power,  besides  that  used  in  the 
factory  itself,  to  furnish  electricity  to  other  concerns  located  in 
the  same  section  of  the  city.  The  different  varieties  of  book,  writing, 
and  wrapping  paper  are  manufactured  from  native  raw  materials, 
principally  pa;o  hrava  and  totora,  the  former  a  coarse  grass  which 
grows  on  the  high  plateau  of  Bolivia,  and  the  latter  a  grass  growing 
in  Lake  Titicaca,  the  same  as  that  from  which  the  natives  make 
their  balsas,  or  canoes.  The  annual  output  of  this  factory  is  2,000,000 
kilos  which,  besides  largely  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  paper  market,  is  sufficient  to  allow  considerable  quantities  to  be 
exported  to  southern  Peru. 

Reduction  of  tax  on  crude  petroleum. — By  a  decree  of  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1924,  the  import  duties  on  crude  petroleum  were  reduced 
to  0.01  bolivianos  a  kilogram.  The  municipal  taxes  on  crude 
petroleum  were  also  reduced  50%  by  the  same  decree. 

Calcilt4  phosphate  deposits. — Large  deposits  of  calcium  phos¬ 
phate  have  been  discovered  in  the  department  of  Oruro.  The 
Executive,  realizing  the  importance  of  this  mineral  as  a  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Government,  issued  a  decree  on  October  10,  1924, 
reserving  for  the  Government  these  deposits  and  any  that  may  after¬ 
wards  be  discovered  in  other  departments. 

BRAZIL 

Roads  congress. — The  program  of  the  Third  National  Roads 
Congress  of  Brazil,  which  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  23 
and  ended  on  October  30,  1924,  covered  many  subjects  for  discus¬ 
sion,  including:  1,  technical  section — general  highway  plan  for 
national,  regional  and  municipal  participation;  2,  legislation — both 
Federal  and  State;  3,  finances — loans,  credits,  and  other  methods  of 
payment  for  construction;  4,  military  importance  of  highways;  and 
5,  administrative  policies,  such  RS  a  standardized  code  of  traffic  and 
road  signs  to  be  used  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  other  subjects  of 
importance. 

Air  mail  service. — The  Minister  of  Highways  on  November  7, 
1924,  received  a  telegram  from  M.  Latecodre  of  Paris  stating  that  on 
December  15  the  first  flight  would  be  made  between  Pernambuco, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires  inaugurating  the  passenger  and  air 
mail  service  which  is  to  be  operated  by  M.  Lateco6re  with  four  planes. 

National  coffee  supply. — The  export  coffee  crop  is  to  be  limited 
by  5  per  cent,  to  be  taken  chiefly  from  type  7  or  types  of  lower  grade 
for  home  consumption.  This  coffee,  withheld  from  exportation,  is 
to  be  distributed  to  internal  markets  according  to  demand,  and  to  be 
sold  at  moderate  prices.  This  arrangement  was  made  by  a  Federal 
law  which  regulates  distribution  and  the  producer’s  price  with  the 
coffee-raising  States. 
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Cattle  dtps. — The  Government  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes 
recently  authorized  the  payment  of  400  milreis  as  a  prize  to  Sr. 
Ernesto  Monteiro  do  Nascimento,  a  rancher  of  the  municipality  of 
Barbacena,  for  the  construction  on  his  property  of  a  cattle  dip 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  To 
the  first  builder  of  a  cattle  dip  in  each  municipality  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  gives  600  milreis,  500  to  the  second,  and  400  to 
the  tliird,  if  the  dips  are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  technical  section.  The  present  State  government  has  awarded 
17  such  prizes  since  May  9,  1923,  2  being  for  600,  3  for  500,  and 
12  for  400  milreis. 

Rubber. — ^According  to  the  Brazilian  American  for  October  25, 
1924,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1924  there  were  exported  11,090 
tons  of  rubber  against  9,364  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1923, 
showing  an  increase  for  1924  of  1,726  tons.  In  the  first  half  of  1921, 
8,427  tons  were  exported,  and  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1922, 
9,364  tons. 

CHILE 

Chilean  Federation  of  Highway  Education. — The  Chilean 
Federation  of  Highway  Education  has  recently  been  formed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  letter  from  Sr.  Hector  Vigil,  member  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  Commission,  who  wrote  from  Valparaiso  on  October  10, 
1924,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Highway  Education  Board  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  new  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  public  in  the  benefits 
of  proper  highways  and  methods  of  highways  construction  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Automobile  Association  of  Valparaiso  and  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  of  Santiago,  the  only  two  associations  interested 
in  the  highway  improvement  of  the  country.  Its  headquarters  are 
in  Valparaiso  and  its  executive  committee  is  as  follows: 

Chairman,  Sr.  Carlos  Barroilhet  (chairman  of  the  Automobile 
Association  of  Valparaiso);  secretary,  Sr.  Hector  Vigil,  (honorary 
secretary  of  the  Automobile  Association  of  Valparaiso);  treasurer, 
Sr.  Fernando  Orrego  (secretary  of  the  Automobile  Association  of 
Santiago);  directors,  Sres.  Jorge  Besa  (chairman  of  the  Automobile 
Association  of  Santiago),  and  Federico  Elton,  treasurer  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  of  Valparaiso. 

COLOMBIA 

Bridge  over  the  Magdalena. — The  Department  of  Public  Works 
has  concluded  a  contract  with  an  English  company  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  iron  bridge  over  the  Magdalena  River,  at  the  city  of 
Girardot,  the  weight  of  which  will  be  1,390  tons.  Its  length  will  be 
468  meters,  while  its  width  will  allow  for  building  3  tracks.  The 
total  cost  of  this  bridge  will  be  148,000  pesos. 
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Importation  of  American  machinery. — Judging  from  the 
increasing  amount  of  American  machinery  which  has  been  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  late  years,  Colombia  is  gradually  under¬ 
going  industrial  development.  Imports  in  1923  amounted  to 
1,792,940  pesos  as  compared  with  1,537,239  pesos  in  1922,  an  increase 
of  16  per  cent. 

The  construction  and  conveying  machinery  imported  during  1922 
amoimted  to  50,591  pesos,  rising  to  95,159  pesos  in  1923 — a  gain  of 
nearly  90  per  cent— and  m  1924  to  99,768  pesos;  machinery  for 
drilling  oil  wells  to  206,785  pesos  in  1922,  which  increased  to  270,366 
pesos  in  1923 ;  and  road  building  machinery  to  1,537,239  pesos  in  1922; 
1,792,940  pesos  in  1923 ;  and  971,642  pesos  during  the  first  half  of  1924. 
{Commerce  Reports,  November  10,  1924.) 

COSTA  RICA 

New  BUREAU  of  industries. — By  a  decree  signed  by  the  President 
on  October  31,  1924,  a  Bureau  of  Industries  will  be  added  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  established  vmder  Law  27  of  1922,  and  will 
take  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  all  branches  of  industry. 

Costa  Rican  Farmers’  Association. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  October  30,  1924,  a  Costa  Rican  Far¬ 
mers’  Association  has  been  formed  in  San  Jos6,  to  servo  as  a 
center  of  agricultural  promotion  and  cooperation  for  the  farmers  in 
the  Republic.  The  Department  of  Promotion  will  organize  this  new 
association,  dictating  such  regulations  as  will  bo  necessary  for  the 
effective  accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 

Decree  on  mother  of  pearl  fishing. — See  page  192. 

Precautions  against  cattle  diseases. — See  page  192. 

CUBA 

Good  roads  campaign. — The  Transportation  Committee  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Economic  Corporations  (Comisidn  de  Trans- 
portes  de  la  Federacidn  Nacional  de  Corporaciones  Econdmicas)  of 
Habana  held  a  session  in  November,  1924,  during  which  resolutions 
were  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  concrete  type  of  road,  so  successfully 
tried  out  in  the  United  States,  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Works  and  adopted  as  the  most  practical;  that  an  appropria¬ 
tion  be  obtained  from  Congress  for  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  all  roads 
on  the  island;  and  that  a  bill  be  presented  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  revoking  the  import  tax  on  gasoline. 

Ibero-American  Union. — On  November  22,  1924,  a  branch  of  the 
Unidn  Ibero-Americana  of  Spain  was  established  in  Habana,  the 
purposes  of  which  are  to  study  commercial,  copyright,  arbitration, 
civil  and  penal  legislation  treaties  between  Spain  and  the  Hispanic 
American  countries;  to  obtain  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  degrees 
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obtained  in  universities  for  the  free  practise  of  professions;  to  facili¬ 
tate  telegraphic,  postal,  and  steamship  communication,  and  propose 
treaties  for  the  safe  and  rapid  circulation  of  correspondence,  maga¬ 
zines,  books,  and  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  these  countries; 
to  hold  conferences  and  give  lectures  on  subjects  which  interest  the 
members  of  the  association;  to  organize  congresses  and  attend  those 
held  in  other  countries  in  order  to  come  to  a  practical  understanding 
on  the  subjects  discussed;  and  to  employ  the  most  effective  means 
of  increasing  and  strengthening  relations  of  every  nature  between 
Spain  and  the  Hispanic  American  countries,  overcoming  prejudice 
with  mutual  friendship  and  confidence,  that  united  they  may  obtain 
the  realization  of  their  aspirations. 

Extermination  of  an  agricultural  pest, — In  order  that  imme¬ 
diate  steps  may  be  taken  to  exterminate  the  Prieta  fly  (Aleurocanthtis 
woglumi  Quaint)  which  causes  so  much  damage  to  citrus  fruits,  a 
circular  informing  farmers  that  a  fungus  which  destroys  this  fly  will 
be  furnished  them  upon  request  has  been  issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas. 

ECUADOR 

Shoe  factory  estabushed. — On  October  28,  1924,  the  shoe 
factory  established  in  Riobamba  was  formally  opened.  Tlie  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Province  attended  the  opening  ceremonies,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which  a  pair  of  shoes  was  presented  to  him,  manufactured 
on  the  premises  in  25  minutes.  This  factory  is  located  in  a  large 
reinforced  concrete  building  provided  with  all  the  machinery  and 
equipment  needed  for  developing  a  large  business.  All  the  labor 
employed  in  the  factory  is  native. 

General  Agricultural  Bureau. — This  new  bureau  was  created 
in  Quito  by 'a  decree  of  October  16,  1924.  Ail  agricultural  and 
stock-breeding  oi^anizations,  including  the  Agricultural  Propaganda 
Boards,  are  placed  under  its  jurisdiction.  Among  the  various  duties 
assigned  to  this  new  agricultural  bureau  are:  Organizing  agricultural 
and  stock-breeding  contests  and  awarding  prizes  therefor;  foimding 
special  libraries  on  the  subject  of  stock  breeding  and  agriculture; 
establishing  experimental  stations  and  stock  farms  for  improving 
native  breeds  of  livestock,  especially  horses;  preparing  serums  and 
vaccine  virus  for  combating  and  preventing  livestock  diseases; 
furnishing  information  on  questions  relating  to  agriculture  and 
livestock;  and  regulating  the  exploitation  of  the  national  forests. 
In  addition,  the  bureau  will  prepare  an  agricultural  map  of  the 
country,  taking  special  note  of  roads  and  lands  available  for  agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  hydrographic  chart,  and  will  also  compile  agricultural 
statistics  in  general.  The  Agricultural  Bureau  is  obliged  to  send  to 
2478fr— 26t— Bull.  2 - 6 
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any  part  of  the  Republic,  on  request,  a  member  of  its  technical 
staff  to  give  practical  instructions  in  agricultvue,  to  help  combat 
livestock  epidemics  or  plant  diseases,  or  to  fulfil  any  other  mission 
related  to  the  work  entrusted  to  the  biueau. 

GUATEMALA 

San  Rafael  PanAn-Guatel6n  road. — A  new  road,  12  kilo¬ 
meters  long,  from  San  Rafael  Pan&n  to  the  railway  station  at  Guatel6n 
in  the  department  of  Sololi,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  November 
15,  1924. 

Guatemalan  motion  pictures. — Sr.  J.  Salvador  Mor4n,  of  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  is  developing  a  national  motion  picture  biLsiness,  having 
already  sent  15  of  his  films  to  foreign  coimtries.  Through  these 
films  the  picturesque  scenery,  plantations,  and  the  cities  of  Guatemala 
are  becoming  better  known. 

Wheat  crop. — Though  the  early  wheat  crop  sown  along  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  suffered  considerably  on  account  of  severe  rains,  agricul¬ 
turists  were  fortunate  in  having  an  abundant  second  crop,  which  was 
harvested  in  November.  The  crops  of  the  departments  of  Chimal- 
tenango  and  Tontocapdn  are  especially  heavy. 

HAITI 

Foreign  trade,  October,  1923-July,  1924. — For  the  10  months 
ending  July  31,  1924,  imports  into  the  Republic  amounted  to 
$12,289,470  and  the  exports  to  $13,419,172,  giving  a  total  of 
$25,708,642,  and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $1,029,702. 

Farm  schools. — By  an  order  of  the  President,  dated  October  30, 
1924,  and  in  accord  with  article  4  of  the  law  on  the  establishment  of 
farm  schools,  of  February  25,  1924,  such  schools  are  to  be  established 
in  the  foUonving  places:  Petit-Go&ve,  I’Archaie,  Grande-RiviSra  du 
Nord,  Poteau  (Gonaives),  and  Jacmel.  These  farm  schools  will  be 
operated  according  to  the  rules  formulated  by  the  Agricultural 
Technical  Service,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Instruction. 

HONDURAS 

Hide  export  tax. — The  Gaceta  Ojicud  for  October  22,  1924, 
published  a  decree  establishing  a  new  export  tax  of  70  cents  American 
gold  on  each  50  kilos  of  cowhides  (instead  of  4  dollars  per  quintal  as 
formerly)  to  be  in  force  until  hide  quotations  are  higher. 

MEXICO 

Railway  electrification. — Persons  who  have  traveled  from 
Veracruz  to  Mexico  City  via  the  magnificently  picturesque  route 
of  the  Mexican  Railway  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  electri- 
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fication  of  the  section  of  the  line  between  Orizaba  and  Esperanza,  a 
distance  of  47  kilometers  with  an  ascent  of  4,016  feet,  is  nearly 
completed. 

Woolen  goods. — The  Revista  de  Hacienda  for  October  27,  1924, 
gives  the  following  figures  for  the  production  of  woolen  goods  in  the 
Republic  for  the  half  year  from  November  1,  1923,  to  April  30,  1924: 

Number  of  mills  in  operation,  32;  number  closed,  4;  total  horse¬ 
power  employed,  3,727;  number  of  operatives,  4,945  (3,575  men, 
882  women,  and  488  children) ;  consumption  of  raw  material, 
1,460,705  kilos,  of  which  265,000  kilos  were  cotton,  and  31,000 
kilos  various  kinds  of  hair;  production  of  goods,  1,103,908  meters, 
weighing  351,233  kilos,  besides  50,942  dozens  of  various  articles,  such 
as  mufflers,  blankets,  traveling  rugs,  and  ponchos,  weighing  625,101 
kilos;  total  sales,  5,195,797  pesos. 

The  avenge  wages  of  operatives  for  an  eight-hour  day  were  as 
follows: 
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Opening  of  boulevard. — Last  November  President  Obregon  inau¬ 
gurated  the  fine  new  boulevard,  called  the  Calzada  de  los  Insui^entes, 
which  extends  from  the  Colonia  Roma,  one  of  the  newer  sections  of 
Mexico  City,  to  the  suburb  of  San  Angel,  about  5  miles  distant. 
This  is  an  addition  to  the  many  excellently  paved  streets  and  boule¬ 
vards  of  the  Mexican  capital  and  Federal  District. 

New  petroleum  wells. — The  Petroleum  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  reports  that  from  January 
1  to  October  31,  1924,  247  new  oil  wells  were  brought  in,  their  initial 
daily  production  being  189,039  cubic  meters,  or  811,655  barrels. 
The  P&nuco  district  was  the  most  productive,  193  of  the  wells,  pro¬ 
ducing  527,532  barrels,  being  located  in  that  region. 

HENEQfUEN. — By  executive  resolution  a  cooperative  society  of 
henequen  producers  has  been  formed,  to  have  charge  of  marketing 
the  crop.  The  henequen  growers  will  elect  four  representatives  on 
the  executive  committee,  each  one  representing  a  group  of  growers, 
who  are  divided  according  to  the  amount  of  their  production,  while 
a  fifth  member  will  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
a  sixth  by  the  Governor  of  Yucatan.  The  four  henequen  growers 
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succeed  each  other  in  the  presidency  of  the  association.  Presi¬ 
dent  Obregon  further  fixed  the  tax  on  henequen  as  follows:  When 
the  price  reaches  $.03  American  money  per  pound  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  the  export  duty  will  be  3  centavos  per  kilo,  this  to  be 
increased  one  centavo  for  each  price  increase  of  $.02  per  pound,  to 
a  maximum  of  seven  centavos.  One-third  of  this  export  duty  will 
he  divided  between  the  states  of  Campeche  and  Yucatan,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  henequen  grown,  one- third  will  be  given  to 
the  henequen  growers’  cooperative  society,  and  the  remainder  will 
form  part  of  the  national  revenues. 

NICARAGUA 

September  exports  from  Bluff. — The  September  exports  from 
Bluff,  Nicaragua,  were  as  follows:  Bananas,  148,926  stems;  mahogany 
timber,  2,165,068  feet;  and  232,000  coconuts. 

^ViR-MAiL  CONTRACTS. — Two  air-mail  contracts  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  the  first  for  the  carrying  of 
air  mail  between  Managua  and  Bluefields  in  Nicaragua  and  San 
Pedro  Sula  in  Honduras,  the  second,  submitted  by  an  American,  limit 
ing  the  proposed  route  to  Nicaragua. 

PANAMA 

Tourist  season. — The  1924-25  tourist  season,  which  opens  on 
December  12  and  ends  on  May  24,  is  expected  to  bring  approxi¬ 
mately  7,480  tourists  on  cruises  offered  by  nine  companies  or  steam¬ 
ship  lines  to  spend  from  one  to  three  days  on  the  Isthmus.  Beginning 
on  January  16,  1925,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  will  send  out  a  cruise  ship 
each  week  up  to  and  including  April  3,  1925,  both  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans. 

Government  bonded  warehouse. — On  November  1,  1924,  Presi¬ 
dent  Chiari  established  in  Col6n  an  official  bonded  warehouse  to 
function  provisionally  until  the  Executive  makes  other  arrangerfients 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operation  of  depositing  in  bond  at 
the  ports  of  Panama  and  Coldn. 

Tapia-Pacora  road. — The  Tapia-Pacora  road  is  to  bo  ready  for 
pubUc  use  by  May,  1925,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Promotion  and  Public  Works.  It  is  also  expected  that  within  two 
years  a  good  road  will  be  completed  from  Panama  to  the  town  of 
Chepo. 

National  factories. — ^A  projected  law,  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  October  10,  1924,  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
five  national  factories  for  the  following  products:  Buttons  and  other 
shell  and  vegetable  ivory  products;  canned  meat,  fish  and  shell  fish; 
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canned  bananas,  pineapples  and  other  fruits;  tanned  leather;  tiles 
and  bricks.  Expert  craftsmen  would  be  engaged  from  foreign 
countries  to  teach  these  trades  to  Panamans. 

PARAGUAY 

Yerba  mate  colony. — The  Office  of  Lands  on  October  17,  1924, 
considered  the  petition  of  Sr.  Jos6  P.  Rom&n  to  establish  a  yerba 
mate  plantation  colony  on  vacant  Government  lands  in  the  district 
of  Capitdn  Bado.  The  land  would  be  parceled  out  in  homestead 
lots  to  the  cultivators,  the  project  being  in  this  respect  similar  to  a 
Government  plan  for  such  colonies. 

Bl'Reau  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Defense. — The 
Diario  Oficial  of  October  7,  1924,  published  the  law  establishing  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Defense  to  take  charge  of 
the  regulation,  production  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products 
and  the  work  of  plant  inspection.  This  bureau  is  to  have  depart¬ 
mental  commissions  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  where  needed,  ap¬ 
pointments  being  made  by  the  political  head  of  the  department  or 
the  police  commissioner  as  president,  the  agent  of  the  Banco  Agricola 
serving  as  secretary  and  treasurer  and  the  municipal  president  and 
other  prominent  citizens  of  the  locality  as  members. 

PERU 

Exposition  of  national  industries. — The  exposition  of  national 
industries,  held  in  Lima  in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  last  December,  was  divided  into 
s'lx  sections.  A  great  and  varied  number  of  products  was  shown, 
among  which  were  nut  oils,  wines,  chemical  products,  trunks  and 
hand  bags,  clothing  and  embroideries,  glassware,  mosaics,  marbles, 
bricks,  furniture,  matches,  tinware,  paper  products,  tobacco,  saddlery, 
and  many  other  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  raw  materials. 

Foreign  commerce,  first  half  of  1924. — The  imports  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1924  reached  a  value  of  8,511,300  Peruvian 
pounds,  while  in  the  corresponding  period  for  1923  the  imports 
amounted  to  6,463,659  Peruvian  pounds,  figures  which  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  favor  of  1924  of  2,047,641  Peruvian  pounds.  As  to  the  ex¬ 
port  trade,  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1924  were  11,472,609 
Peruvian  pounds,  and  dming  the  same  period  in  1923  8,766,511 
Peruvian  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of  2,706,098  Peruvian  pounds 
in  favor  of  1924. 

Petroleum  exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1924. — 
The  total  exports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1924  amounted  to  405,494  metric  tons,  valued  at 
3,099,222  Peruvian  pounds,  an  increase  of  295,181  metric  tons  com- 
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pared  with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1923,  which 
represented  a  value  of  2,112,117  Peruvian  pounds.  Petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  are  exported  almost  entirely  through  the  ports  of  Talara  and 
Lobitos,  located  in  the  oil  region  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Repubhc, 
and  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  exploiting  companies.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  northern  petroleum  zone  is  such  that  the  Government 
has  established  a  first-class  custom  house  at  the  port  of  Talara,  so 
that  ships  coming  directly  from  foreign  ports  may  discharge  and  take 
on  cargo. 

SALVADOR 

Laborers  needed. — The  cotton  and  coffee  crops  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country  caused  a  need  of  laborers  to  be  felt  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  Tlie  press  stated  that  a  call  was  issued  to  laborers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  also  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras  to  come 
for  the  harvesting.  Women  and  children  over  12  years  of  age  were 
also  desired  for  this  work. 

Cotton  statistics. — It  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Salvador  that  by  September  30,  1924,  when  cotton  planting 
stopped  for  the  season,  there  would  be  a  total  of  25,000  manzanas, 
or  about  40,000  acres,  sown  to  cotton. 

URUGUAY 

France  as  market  for  meat. — The  Manana  recently  published 
a  report  made  by  Sr.  Am6rico  Beisso  at  the  order  of  the  Government 
to  the  National  Council  of  Administration  on  France  as  a  prospective 
market  for  Uruguayan  refrigerated  meats.  After  giving  a  statis¬ 
tical  report  on  French  livestock,  Sr.  Beisso  states  that  in  order  to 
introduce  successfully  Uruguayan  meats  to  the  French  consumer  it 
will  be  necessary  to  locate  markets  in  important  cities  for  the  sale  of 
first-class  refrigerated  lean  meats.  He  said  that  the  class  of  meats 
sold  in  France  from  the  w'ar  surplus  of  various  nations  had  created 
a  prejudice  wliich  would  have  to  be  eradicated  by  this  means. 

National  packing  house  project. — The  Council  of  the  Federa- 
ci6n  Rural  of  Uruguay  on  October  21,  1924,  met  in  Montevideo  to 
consider  the  project  for  a  national  packing  house  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  was  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
terms  of  the  project  and  submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Council 
of  the  Rural  Federation. 

Yaouar6n  international  bridge. — Four  bids  were  opened  on 
October  20,  1924,  in  the  office  of  the  Brazil-Uruguay  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission  in  Montevideo  for  the  building  of  the  international  bridge 
over  the  Yaguardn  River. 
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New  communications. — The  Government’s  extensive  road-build¬ 
ing  program  has  awakened  interest  among  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
towns  and  villages,  who  are  anxious  to  have  roads  built  which  will 
connect  them  with  the  highways. 

Tlie  road  from  Lagunillas  de  Merida  to  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Pablo  River  in  Las  Laderas,  situated  at  a  distance  of  20  kilometers 
from  Lagunillas,  has  been  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Rio  Caribe-Cardpano  road  will  be  continued,  the  Government 
having  provided  the  machinery. 

The  inhabitants  of  Betijoque  have  cooperated  unanimously  with 
the  governor,  who  has  signed  and  published  a  decree  by  which  a  road 
will  be  built  to  connect  this  town  with  the  transandine  highway  and 
with  the  railway  station  in  Motat&n,  4,000  bolivars  having  been 
appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  State  of  Zulia,  the  public  anxiously  awaits  the  opening  of 
the  Perijd  road,  which  will  shorten  the  journey  from  Maracaibo  to  the 
distant  villages  in  this  district,  affording  them  an  easier  means  of 
transportation  for  the  products  of  this  rich  region;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  telephone  service  which  wUl  unite  Maracaibo  directly 
with  Machiques,  El  Rosario,  and  La  Concepcidn,  in  the  Urdaneta 
District.  In  October  the  posts  had  been  erected  as  far  as  the  river 
Palmar  and  the  wires  up  to  the  CogoUo  river.  The 'work  on  the 
Perijd  road  has  proved  difficult  on  accounLof  the  heavy  rains  which 
have  flooded  the  swamp  zone  for  a  distance  of  3  or  4  kUometers,  but 
will  be  continued  in  the  dry  season.  The  serious  problem  of  crossing 
the  river  Palmar  has  been  solved  by  the  establishment  of  a  ferryboat 
service  for  passengers,  vehicles,  teams,  and  cargo. 

The  Government  has  appointed  Dr.  Santiago  Aguerrevera  to 
direct  the  work  on  the  Atures-Maipures  road  in  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and 
Dr.  Mdndez  physician  of  the  road  commission. 

In  Turmero,  the  Punta  Larga-Cagua  road  is  progressing  rapidly 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor  of  this  district. 

The  transandine  road  from  M6rida  to  Valera  has  been  built  as  far 
as  San  Gerdnimo,  20  kilometers  distant  from  Mdrida,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  bridges  in  Tabay  and  others  in  Carmona,  San  Rafael, 
and  La  Fria  has  commenced. 

Two  other  bridges  of  considerable  importance  have  also  been  built: 
The  three-span  bridge  in  Caracas,  under  the  able  direction  of  Sr. 
Hern4n  Ayala,  a  Venezuelan  engineer,  which  connects  Calle  Sur 
14  with  El  Paralso,  and  the  bridge  in  Sicarigua,  Barquisimeto,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Lara-Trujillo  road.  This  bridge  was  named 
“Sucre”  and  opened  to  traffic  on  December  9,  1924. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
k-?  AFFAIRS 

BOUVIA 

Exchange  control  board. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  of  October 
18,  1924,  a  board  to  regulate  foreign  exchange  has  been  created  in 
La  Paz.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  local 
banks,  a  representative  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  from 
the  mining  interests,  and  the  Director  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Minister  of  Finance.  The  board  btII  naeet  once  a 
week,  and  the  day  before  every  meeting  the  local  banks  shall  send  a 
statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  regarding  their  accounts 
in  foreign  countries  and  also  a  statement  of  the  number  of  drafts 
requested.  The  Director  of  the  Treasury  must  also  submit  to  the 
board  a  detailed  account  of  the  drafts  received  by  the  Treasury  and 
of  those  issued.  This  board  will  be  the  only  agency  authorized  to 
adopt  measures  to  regulate  the  exchange.  In  the  event  of  a  serious 
drop  in  the  exchange  the  board  may  suggest  an  increase  in  the  bank 
discount  rates,  but  only  for  the  time  absolutely  necessary.  The 
banks  are  bound  to  comply  with  any  resolutions  issued,  or  measures 
adopted  by  the  board,  and  in  the  event  of  any  violation  of  its  measures 
by  a  bank  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  in  each  individual  case  fix 
the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  institution. 

COSTA  RICA 

Customhouse  revenue. — The  customhouse  revenue  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1924  amounted  to  3,954,582.26  colones  as  against 
3,553,690.00  colones  during  the  same  period  of  1923,  showing  an 
increase  of  400,892.26  colones. 

New  loan  section  in  the  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica.— 
See  page  192. 

ECUADOR 


Liquidation  of  the  exchange  control  office. — The  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  Exchange  Control  Oflfice  was  ordered  by  a 
decree  of  October  14,  1924.  This  decree  became  effective  six  days 
after  its  publication  in  the  official  paper,  and  since  that  date  export 
duties  in  all  the  custom  houses  of  the  Republic  have  been  paid  in 
gold,  the  drafts  being  computed  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
fixed  by  the  £)xecutive. 
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NICARAGUA 

Internal  revenue. — The  internal  revenue  of  the  Republic  for 
the  month  of  August  totaled  73,816.24  c6rdobas.  The  customs 
revenue  for  the  month  was  80,000  cdrdobas  and  the  consular  fees 
7,000  cdrdobas,  making  a  general  revenue  of  160,816.24  c6rdobas. 
To  this  were  added  the  123^  per  cent  surcharge  of  15,000  cdrdobas,  the 
forestry  tax  of  3,000  cdrdobas,  and  the  school  tax  of  17,255.87  c6r- 
dobas,  making  a  grand  total  of  196,072.11  cdrdobas. 

PARAGUAY 

PuBUC  DEBT. — The  United  States  Commerce  Reports  for  November 
10,  1924,  gives  the  following  report  on  the  agreement  for  interest 
payment  and  security  on  the  public  debt: 

The  council  of  foreign  bondholders  in  London  report  that  the  council,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  committee  of  Paraguayan  bondholders,  has  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Doctor  Galeano,  the  Government  agent  of  Paraguay,  which  provides 
for  the  payment  by  the  Government  of  the  3  per  cent  interest  on  the  debt  as  from 
January,  1925.  The  agreement  further  provides  that  Paraguay  should  undertake 
to  assign  as  security  for  the  future  service  of  the  debt  the  export  taxes  on  yerba 
mate  and  hides,  and  the  agents  of  the  council  of  foreign  bondholders  will  receive  a 
general  bond  to  run  for  the  duration  of  the  loan,  under  which  the  taxes  will  be 
payable  only  to  the  bondholders’  agents,  who  will  issue  receipts  for  the  same. 
These  receipts  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  tax  having  been  paid  by  the 
exporters. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  proceeds  to  be  remitted  to  London 
monthly,  and  between  4,000  and  5,000  pounds  sterling  will  be  applied  to  re¬ 
deeming,  by  purchase  in  the  market,  arrears  certificates,  which  will  be  issued  to 
present  holders  for  50  per  cent  of  the  arrears  coupons  from  1921  to  1924.  A  simila-i 
amount  will  be  applied  to  the  current  redemption  of  the  debt,  which  will  be 
effected  by  tender  until  the  bonds  stand  at  70,  when  redemption  will  take  place 
by  drawings  at  that  figure.  When  all  the  arrears  certificates  have  been  redeemed, 
estimated  at  about  five  years’  time,  the  sum  saved  will  then  be  used  to  double 
the  current  sinking  fund.  The  agreement  must  be  ratified  by  the  Paraguayan 
Congress. 

URUGUAY 

Customs  and  special  tax  receipts. — The  customs  and  special 
tax  receipts  from  July  1  to  November  6,  1924,  amoimted  to  5,465,- 
708.11  pesos,  of  which  199,548.02  pesos  were  import  taxes,  13,950.88 
pesos  export  taxes,  and  86,929.92  pesos  special  taxes.  The  total 
collection  of  these  taxes  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1923-24  was 
4,808,636.17  pesos,  showmg  an  increase  in  1924  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year  of  657,708.11  pesos. 

Foreign  debt  agreement. — The  Inspector  General  of  Banks, 
Sr.  Leopoldo  Hughes,  recently  made  a  report  on  methods  of  interest 
payment  on  the  foreign  debt,  which  the  National  Council  of  Admin¬ 
istration  later  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  report  gives 
plans  for  the  resumption  of  interest  payments  interrupted  during  the 
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war  on  foreign  debts  of  the  issues  previous  to  the  fiscal  year  of  1914-15. 
The  service  of  the  foreign  debt  effected  in  London  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  addition  of  25,000  pounds  sterling  to  the  consolidated  debt. 
It  is  calculated  that  there  will  be  an  annual  redemption  of  176,923 
pesos  with  the  corresponding  reduction  of  interest  by  6,192.30  pesos. 

The  agreements  made  •w'ith  the  Bank  of  Paris  and  the  Netherlands 
refer  to  two  phases  of  the  debt  of  1905  contracted  with  that  bank. 
The  first  agreement  permits  the  payment  of  the  bonds  drawn  by  pur¬ 
chase  and  public  auction  instead  of  at  par  in  gold  francs,  thus  saving 
approximately  10  per  cent,  since  the  average  amortization  will  be 
made  at  90  per  cent  of  the  face  value. 


ARGENTINA 


Woman  and  child  labor. — On  September  30,  1924,  in  the  last 
session  of  the  National  Senate,  a  law  governing  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  was  approved,  as  passed  previously  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  main  provisions  are  as  follows: 

The  emplo}'incnt  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  labor  for  others,  including 
agricultural  tasks,  is  forbidden  throughout  the  Republic.  Minors  over  12  years 
of  age  who  have  not  completed  their  obligatory  instruction  requirement  may 
not  be  employed  except  in  case  of  family  necessity.  No  child  under  14  may  be 
employed  for  gain  or  for  charity  in  domestic,  industrial,  or  commercial  labor 
except  in  that  in  which  only  members  of  the  same  family  are  employed.  Children 
and  unmarried  women  under  18  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  employment  in 
streets,  parks,  and  public  places.  Women  may  not  be  employed  for  more  than 
an  8-hour  day  or  48  hours  a  week,  nor  minors  under  18  for  more  than  a  6-hour 
day  or  36  hours  a  week.  Women  and  minors  under  18  may  not  be  employed 
in  night  work  between  10  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  in  the  winter,  and  6  a.  m.  in  summer, 
with  the  exception  of  domestic  or  nursing  service  and  in  public  evening  spec¬ 
tacles,  where  women  over  18  may  be  emploj'ed.  Women  and  children  may  not 
be  employed  in  dangerous  or  unhealthful  occupations. 

Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  except  small  establishments  carried 
on  by  the  family  of  the  owner,  may  not  employ  pregnant  women  the  last  six 
weeks  before  confinement.  No  woman  may  be  discharged  because  she  is  an 
expectant  mother.  An  expectant  mother,  upon  presentation  of  a  doctor’s  cer¬ 
tificate  that  confinement  will  occur  within  six  weeks,  is  permitted  to  absent 
herself  from  her  work  without  danger  of  losing  her  position.  Employment  cer¬ 
tificates  with  personal  data  are  to  be  provided  for  minors  under  18.  Infrac¬ 
tors  of  this  law  incur  a  fine  of  50  to  1,000  pesos  national  currency,  and  for  the 
second  offense  double  that  amount  or  the  equivalent  term  in  prison. 

The  full  text  of  the  new  law,  which  supersedes  Law  No.  5291,  is 
published  in  the  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  for  October  1,  1924. 
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Eight  o’clock  closing  law. — This  law,  also  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  its  final  session,  September  30,  1924,  forbids  the  retention  of  clerks 
in  stores  and  establishments  open  for  public  service  after  8  o’clock 
at  night,  and  before  6  a.  m.  Exceptions  are  restaurants,  dairies,  news¬ 
paper  presses,  and  undertaking  establishments,  which  may  remain 
open  all  night,  and  bars,  caf^,  and  confectionery  stores,  which  may 
remain  open  imtil  1  a.  m.  The  full  text  of  this  law  is  published  in 
the  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  for  October  1,  1924. 

Rent  law. — The  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  during  the 
Grst  days  of  December  saw  the  passage  of  the  extension  of  the  rent 
law  No.  11321  until  September  30,  1925.  This  law,  which  provided 
fixed  rental  rates,  originally  extended  its  benefits  to  tenants  only 
until  September  30,  1923,  but  was  extended  for  one  year.  The  law 
was  passed  to  remedy  the  housing  situation  existent  in  January, 
1920,  when  many  landlords,  foreseeing  a  housing  shortage,  raised 
the  rents.  When  the  law  expired  in  September  last  it  was  claimed 
that  certain  landlords  immediately  raised  the  rents  and  that  numer¬ 
ous  evictions  had  been  ordered. 

The  trade-mark  law. — The  trade-mark  law  went  into  effect  on 
November  10,  1924,  one  year  after  its  publication.  This  law  has  as 
its  chief  object  to  penalize  false  merchandizing  of  Argentine  goods, 
which  formerly  were  often  bought  by  the  public  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  foreign  products. 

CHILE 

Tax  on  public  entertainments. — By  a  recent  decree-law  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent  is  placed  on  tickets  for  all  public  entertainments 
except  those  for  the  races,  on  which  the  tax  shall  be  15  per  cent. 
Tickets  costing  fifty  centavos  or  less  are  exempt  from  this  tax,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  charity  boards.  No  performance  or  entertain¬ 
ment  can  be  given  without  issuing  tickets,  which  must  bear  a  Govern¬ 
ment  stamp  showing  that  the  tax  has  been  paid.  This  same  decree 
authorizes  the  Government  to  open  a  current  banking  account  up 
to  11,000,000  pesos  to  be  used  for  cancelling  all  pending  debts  of  the 
Charity  Boards  of  the  Republic,  including  any  interest  on  the  debts. 

New  ministries  created. — By  a  decree-law  of  October  14,  1924, 
the  full  text  of  which  was  published  in  El  Mercurio,  of  Santiago, 
October  16,  1924,  the  Ministries  of  Industries,  Public  Works,  and 
Railroads  are  reorganized  in  the  following  manner:  There  will  be 
hereafter  two  departments,  one  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and 
Highways,  and  the  other  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Colonization.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Highways  will 
include  four  divisions,  in  charge  of  State  railways  and  ports,  private 
railways  and  electric  service,  highways  and  bridges,  and  public  works. 
Under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Colonization  are 
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the  supervision  of  agricultural,  mining,  and  industrial  enterprises, 
regulation  of  hunting  and  fishing,  conservation  of  forests,  and  similar 
functions. 

By  another  decree  law  of  October  14,  1924,  the  new  Ministry  of 
Hygiene,  Labor,  Social  Welfare,  and  Rehef  was  created. 

Lotteries  forbidden. — By  a  decree-law  of  October  29,  1924, 
both  national  and  foreign  lotteries  are  forbidden  in  the  Republic. 

COSTA  RICA 

Agricultural  penal  colony. — By  a  decree  signed  on  July  24, 
1924,  Congress  has  appropriated  200,000  colones  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  under  military  discipline  of  an  agricultural  penal  colony  in  the 
Goto  region  situated  near  the  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  A  new  prison  will  be  built,  which  will  replace  the  San 
Lucas  Penitentiary,  and  the  prisoners  will  be  given  agricultural  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  fields,  the  penal  center  providing  agricultural  machinery 
and  other  farming  implements  and  teams.  The  staff  will  include  a 
doctor  or  interne,  a  pharmacist,  one  or  two  primary  teachers,  a 
chaplain,  and  a  farmer  who  will  superintend  the  work  under  the 
Director  of  the  Colony. 

Decree  on  mother-of-pearl  fishino. — Decree  No.  64  on  mother- 
of-pearl  fishing  was  sanctioned  by  Congress  on  August  12,  1924.  The 
amoimt  of  the  fines  imposed  on  violators  of  this  decree  will  be  divided 
equally  among  the  12  municipalities  or  cantons  of  the  Republic,  to 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and 
highways,  in  accordance  with  the  present  highway  law. 

Precaltions  against  cattle  diseases. — For  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  Law  IX  of  September  7,  1923,  sanctioned  by  Congress  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  month,  the  President  has  published  a  decree  in 
which  are  embodied  the  regulations  on  the  introduction  of  cattle  into 
the  country,  more  especially  those  relating  to  antiparasitic  dips  and 
other  precautions  against  cattle  diseases.  (The  complete  text  of 
this  decree  appears  in  the  Diario  OJicial,  August  10,  1924.) 

New  loan  section  in  the  International  Bank  of  Costa 
Rica. — By  decree  No.  65  sanctioned  by  Congress  on  August  11, 
1924,  a  new  section  similar  to  that  of  agricultural  loans  will  be 
opened  in  the  International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  owners  of  the  houses  which  were  damaged  by  the  last 
earthquake  to  reconstruct  or  repair  them,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  directors  of  the  bank  will  determine  the  amoimt  of  each  loan, 
which  must  not  exceed  10,000  colones,  or  half  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Only  persons  who  own  one  or  more  houses  registered  in  their 
own  names,  which  at  the  date  of  their  construction  or  repair  are  not 
worth  more  than  20,000  colones,  including  the  value  of  the  property 
they  are  built  on,  will  benefit  by  these  loans.  ■ 
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DOBnNlCAN  REPUBUC 

Law  regulating  consular  fees. — A  law  of  October  11,  1924, 
published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  October  15  of  the  same  year,  gives 
a  schedule  of  fees  for  consular  invoices,  of  which  the  following  is  part: 
To  certify  a  set  of  4  invoices  covering  a  value  up  to — 


$50 . . . . $1.00 

$50  or  over _  3.  00 

Invoices  over  $200  shall  pay  for  the  first  $200 _  3.  00 

For  every  additional  $100,  or  fraction  thereof _  .25 

To  certify  a  set  of  4  bills  of  lading _  2.  00 


For  certifying  more  than  4  copies  of  invoices  or  bills  of  lading  an  additional 
fee  equal  to  one-half  of  the  above  charges  will  be  collected  for  the  extra  copies. 

This  schedule  of  fees  became  effective  30  days  after  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  law. 

ECUADOR. 

Telegraph  law. — According  to  a  law  published  October  16,  1924, 
both  the  telegraph  and  wireless  telegraph  service  in  Ecuador  belong 
to  the  nation  and  are  under  the  control  of  its  laws,  and  therefore 
the  Government  exercises  a  monopoly  of  these  services,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Executive,  who  fixes  the  rates  for  both  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  charges.  The  Government  control  of  telegraphic 
correspondence  extends  also  to  international  cable  messages.  N either 
the  wireless  nor  the  line  telephone  system,  however,  is  included  in 
the  State  monopoly;  but  all  concessions  for  installing  or  develop¬ 
ing  telephone  or  wireless  telephone  systems  are  granted  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  Small  wireless  sets  will  be  permitted  in  the  public  schools  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  classes  on  radio,  as  well  as  in  amateur 
radio  clubs. 

HONDURAS 

Press  law. — The  Gaceta  Ofidal  of  October  28,  1924,  publishes  the 
press  law  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  October  9,  1924.  This 
law  grants  the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  the  press,  providing  that 
claims  for  caliunny  and  slander  be  denounced  and  tried  in  accordance 
with  the  regular  penal  and  civil  law  codes.  Presses  and  their  acces¬ 
sories  may  not  be  seized.  The  freedom  of  the  press  includes  the  right 
to  introduce  tax  free  into  the  country  all  kinds  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  papers  of  foreign  origin  without  previous  censorship.  Typo¬ 
graphical  industries  and  printing  offices  are  entirely  exempt  from 
taxes,  surtaxes,  and  fees  for  the  introduction  of  presses  and  printing 
equipment. 

Law  of  protection  of  personal  rights. — A.  law  granting  the 
power  to  secure  an  injunction  against  another  law  on  the  ground  of 
unconstitutionality  or  against  application  of  a  law  considered 
unjust,  in  accordance  with  Article  178  of  the  new  political  const! tu- 
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tion  mentioned  in  the  January,  1925,  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  was 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  September  30,  1924.  This  law 
is  designed  to  give  protection  tn  individuals  in  case  of  infringement 
of  personal  rights. 

MEXICO 

Mortgage  loan  banks. — The  Diario  Oficial  of  November  12, 1924, 
contains  a  new  law  on  mortgage  loan  banks,  which  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  duly  incorporated  societies  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans,  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate,  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural,  industrial  and  mining  operations  and  issuing  short¬ 
term  interest-bearing  bonds,  redeemable  at  a  fixed  time.  The  capital 
for  such  banks  in  the  Federal  District  must  be  at  least  1,000,000 
pesos,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic  500,000  pesos. 

NICARAGUA 

Passport  regulations. — Passport  regulations  issued  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Relations  on  September  19,  1924,  state  that  foreigners 
wishing  to  leave  Nicaragua  and  having  diplomatic  representatives 
there,  must  be  provided  with  passports  issued  or  visaed  by  their 
diplomatic  or  consular  representatives,  while  those  without  such 
representation  may  obtain  permission  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  A  fee  of  one  cdrdoba  is  required  for  such  passports  issued 
by  the  Ministry,  while  those  issued  by  foreign  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  are  free.  The  regulations  also  inform  Nicaraguan  consuls  in 
foreign  countries  that  Central  Americans  are  not  required  to  hold 
passports  to  enter  Nicaragua  except  in  special  cases. 

PANAMA 

Proposed  constitutional  amendments. — President  Chiari  on 
October  8,  1924,  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  forbidding  the  reelection  of  a  President  to  succeed 
himself  in  office.  Another  proposed  amendment  provided  a  10-year 
term  for  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  appointment  of  one 
judge  every  two  years,  in  order  to  do  away  with  new  appointments 
of  such  judges  by  the  incoming  President. 

VENEZUELA 

Decree  on  electric  light  and  power  installations. — In  view 
of  the  fact  that  each  electric  light  or  power  company  can  not  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  posts  which  support  the  electric  wires  in  the  streets 
of  Caracas,  the  companies  have  come  to  an  agreement  under  wluch 
they  will  all  use  the  same  posts,  a  decree  having  been  published  to 
this  effect  by  which  the  old  posts  will  be  replaced  by  new  ones  of 
reinforced  concrete,  iron,  or  wood,  of  a  sufficient  height  to  support 
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all  the  wires.  In  accordance  with  the  same  decree  a  permanent 
consulting  committee  on  electrical  matters  was  also  formed  in  Caracas, 
the  members  of  which  are  the  president  of  the  Venezuelan  College  of 
Engineers,  the  municipal  engineer,  and  one  other  member  who  is 
elected  by  the  electric  light  and  power  companies  or  by  the  College 
of  Engineers,  its  purposes  being  to  adjust  all  technical  questions  aris¬ 
ing  among  the  companies  and  make  regulations  on  electric  light  and 
power  installations  and  their  management,  submitting  them  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Federal  District  for  consideration. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 
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BOLJVTA — GREAT  BRITAIN 

Agreement  on  false  indications  of  origin. — The  agreement 
between  Bolivia  and  Great  Britain  on  false  indications  of  origin,  con¬ 
cluded  on  April  5,  1920,  and  the  supplementary  act,  signed  March  14, 
1924,  were  approved  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on  October  13,  1924, 
and  promulgated  by  the  Executive  on  October  15  of  the  same 
year.  {La  Reforma,  La  Paz,  October  16,  1924.) 

BOLIVIA 

South  American  police  conference. — The  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  South  American  police  conference  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
February  29,  1920,  and  the  decisions  adopted  at  the  same  meeting 
were  ratified  by  the  Bolivian  Congress,  October  13, 1924,  and  approved 
by  the  President  on  October  16,  1924.  {La  Reforma,  La  Paz,  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1924.) 


COSTA  RICA - CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Treaties  and  conventions  ratified  by  the  Government 
OF  Costa  Rica. — The  following  treaties  and  conventions  which 
were  signed  at  the  Central  American  conference  held  in  Washington 
in  December,  1922,  recently  ratified  by  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica,  are  in  effect  as  follows:  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Amity,  between  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica;  convention 
for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  between  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica;  convention  for  the  establishment  of 
stations  for  agricultural  experiments  and  animal  industries,  between 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica;  convention  on  the  practice  of 
the  liberal  professions,  between  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica. 
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COSTA  RICA — UNITED  STATES 

Convention  concerning  commercial  travelers, — Costa  Rica 
and  the  United  States,  being  desirous  to  foster  the  development  of 
commerce  between  them  and  to  increase  the  exchange  of  commodities 
by  facilitating  the  work  of  traveling  salesmen,  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
clude  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress  of  Costa  Rica  on  June  3,  1924.  (La  Gaceta,  Costa  Rica, 
July  3,  1924.) 

ECUADOR 

Ecuador  approves  the  Universal  Postal  Union. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  telegram  dated  October  25,  1924,  and  published  in  El  TeU- 
grafo,  of  Guayaquil,  the  following  day,  Ecuador  has  approved  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  and  the  Convention  on  Parcel  Posts,  signed 
at  Stockholm,  AugiLst  28,  1924. 

GUATEMALA — NICARAGUA 

Commercial  convention. — The  commercial  convention  between 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  signed  on  September  10,  1924,  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  was  approved  by  President  Orellana  of  Guatemala  on 
October  18, 1924,  the  ratifications  to  be  exchanged  in  Guatemala  City 
after  the  meeting  of  the  next  Assembly.  A  cablegram  to  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Minister  to  Guatemala,  communicated  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations,  states  that  Nicaragua  has  already  made  effective 
the  terms  of  this  convention.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala, 
October  20,  1924.) 
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ARGENTINA 

CkiNGRESS  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICA. — On  October 
13,  1924,  the  inaugural  session  of  the  International  Congress  of 
History  and  Geography  of  America  organized  by  the  American 
Academy  of  History  of  Argentina  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates  from  South  American  and 
North  American  universities,  many  diplomats,  and  other  interested 
persons.  The  president  of  the  Academy  of  History,  Dr.  Sarmiento, 
made  the  opening  address.  At  the  final  session,  held  October  19, 1924, 
the  following Xresolutions  were  passed:  To  recommend  that  the 
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American  Academy  of  History  carry  out  as  soon  as  possible  the 
resolutions  of  the  congress  and  forward  the  reports  decided  upon  in 
its  dehberations;  to  hold  the  second  congress  in  1926  in  the  city  of 
Asunci6n,  Paraguay,  for  which  the  academy  is  to  soUcit  the 
patronage  of  the  Paraguayan  Government  and  appoint  an  organiza¬ 
tion  committee;  to  encourage  cooperation  and  exchange  of  historical 
bibliography  among  the  American  countries,  the  American  Academy 
of  History  inviting  the  institutions  and  Ubraries  of  America,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  to  interchange  publications  and  catalogues;  and  to 
recommend  to  the  American  Academy  of  History  the  formation  of 
a  set  of  selected  American  historical  and  archeological  works. 

ScHCX)L  HEALTH. — In  the  budget  for  the  current  year  the  National 
C)ouncil  of  Education  has  included  a  section  for  the  new  service  of 
school  nurses.  The  corps,  which  is  to  consist  of  75  nurses,  will  be 
prepared  by  a  special  course  in  the  School  of  Medicine  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  recent  investigation 
in  several  schools  of  the  capital  showed  that  out  of  about  20,000 
children  observed,  9,000  were  ill,  the  majority  suffering  from  defects 
easily  remedied  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  At  present  there 
are  not  sufficient  school  physicians  to  handle  the  school  children, 
of  whom  there  are  about  12,000  for  each  physician.  The  only  duty 
of  the  school  physician  at  present  is  to  issue  health  or  sickness 
certificates  and  advise  the  school  council,  and  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  therefore  expresses  the  hope  that  the  service  will  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  extended. 

Farm  school. — The  new  farm  school  at  Caseros  Station,  Province 
of  Entre  Rios,  has  recently  been  completed.  This  school  is  provided 
with  6  class  rooms,  12  rooms  for  dormitories  and  a  dining  room, 
as  well  as  teachers’  quarters.  The  course,  which  extends  from  the  first 
primary  grades,  includes  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture, 
which  will  be  of  much  benefit  in  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
country  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

BRAZIL 

Primary  instruction  congress  of  the  Federal  District. — 
The  Teachers’  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  a  meeting  of  its 
executive  council,  resolved  to  call  a  congress  of  primary  instruction 
in  the  Federal  District  to  take  place  in  March,  1925,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  official  subjects  for  discussion  are  to  be;  Methods  of  teaching 
languages,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects;  pedagogy;  teaching 
as  a  profession.  Under  these  broad  headings  there  are  many  sub¬ 
ordinate  topics. 
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Physical  culture  in  the  municipal  schools. — On  Sunday, 
October  19, 1924,  some  ten  thousand  persons,  mostly  parents  of  school 
children,  watched  with  interest  a  great  outdoor  school  physical  cul¬ 
ture  drill  by  2,000  children  of  the  first  and  second  districts  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  physical  culture  work 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  Federal  District  by  Dr.  Carneiro 
Le&o  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  Ernani  Joppert,  as  physical  instructor. 
After  the  gymnastic  drill  came  races  and  interschool  games. 

CIHLE 

Children’s  reading  room.  National  Library. — In  the  latter 
part  of  October  the  children’s  reading  room  was  opened  in  the  new 
building  of  the  National  Library  in  Santiago.  The  decoration  of 
this  new  section  is  the  work  of  the  well-known  national  artist  Seflora 
Ernestina  Desimondi  de  Femdndez,  who  uses  the  pseudonym  of 
Eddef. 

ECUADOR 

Course  in  wireless  telegraphy. — A  second  course  ih  wireless 
telegraphy  for  enlisted  men  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the 
engineering  school.  This  course,  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty 
students,  will  last  eight  months,  one  pupil  being  selected  from  each 
unit  of  the  school  for  attendance  at  the  course. 

MEXICO 

Vacation  courses  in  the  National  Museum. — During  the 
winter  vacation  in  November  and  December  the  National  Museum 
in  Mexico  City  offered  to  graduates  of  the  normal  and  preparatory 
schools  cultural  courses  given  by  the  able  staff  of  that  institution  and 
planned  by  the  director,  Sr.  Luis  Castillo  Led6n,  thus  affording  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of  the 
museum.  The  courses  were  as  follows:  Archeology,  3  hours  a  week; 
history,  3  hours;  aboriginal  ethnography,  3  hours;  colonial  ethno¬ 
graphy,  1  hour;  and  anthropology,  2  hours. 

^HOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. — In  November  last  Presi¬ 
dent  Obregdn  approved  the  plan  placed  before  him  by  Col.  Henry  D. 
Lindsley,  of  New  York,  for  the  gift  to  Mexican  young  men  of  20 
scholarships  in  leading  American  universities,  such  as  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Columbia,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  western  institutions.  The  donors  of  the  fimds  include  various 
prominent  Americans. 

Book  fair. — The  Feria  dd  Libro  held  in  the  Palace  of  Mines  in 
Mexico  City  last  November  was  a  marked  success,  more  than  30,000 
persons  visiting  the  various  exhibits  in  the  first  two  days  alone. 
Books  both  new  and  old  were  on  exhibition;  the  National  Library 
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displayed  some  of  its  rarest  volumes,  while  modem  publishers  also 
exhibited  their  recent  publications.  The  graphic  arts  had  their  place 
with  exhibits  of  drawings,  fine  typography,  and  printing  machinery. 

PARAGUAY 

Agricultural  school. — The  agricultural  school  located  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  opened  recently  with  forty  pupils  from  different 
regions  of  the  country.  The  school  is  operated  on  the  plan  of  working 
students,  each  student  being  obliged  to  perform  tasks  involving 
manual  labor  except  in  cases  of  sickness.  Pupils  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  22  are  admitted  if  they  are  in  good  health,  are  of  good 
character,  are  the  sons  of  planters  or  stock  raisers,  can  read  and  write 
and  know  the  mdiments  of  arithmetic. 

The  school  pays  students  a  salary  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  10 
pesos  to  a  maximum  of  20  pesos  legal  currency  for  each  day’s  labor 
in  addition  to  maintaining  them  and  providing  their  tools.  The 
students  may  have  the  use  of  half  of  their  earnings,  the  rest  being 
on  deposit  imtil  the  time  of  graduation.  Extra  students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution  providing  they  pay  the  sum  fixed  by  the 
school  heads  for  their  tuition  and  maintenance  and  do  not  receive 
remuneration.  The  work  will  cover  eight  hours  a  day,  divided 
between  theoretical  and  practical  study. 

SALVADOR 

ScHOOLHOUSE. — A  new  schoolhouse  known  as  the  Jos6  Marfa 
C4ceres  School  was  inaugurated  in  Zaragoza  on  October  1,  1924, 
The  building  contains  six  classrooms  and  cost  25,000  pesos  with  its 
furniture  and  equipment. 

Night  course  in  bookkeeping. — On  September  16,  1924,  the 
night  school  of  Zacatecoluca  under  Don  Huezo  Cdrdoba  opened  a 
course  in  bookkeeping. 

School  op  nursing. — The  Diario  Oficial  for  September  18,  1924, 
published  the  regulations  for  the  school  of  nursing  of  the  Hospital 
Rosales.  Candidates  who  desire  to  take  the  course  in  nursing  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  of  good  health  and  character  and 
have  received  elementary  primary  education.  The  course  consists 
of  2  school  years  of  10  months  each,  those  passing  the  final  examin¬ 
ation  satisfactorily  to  be  given  a  diploma.  Nurses  desiring  to 
specialize  in  the  care  of  children,  obstetrical  work,  or  ophthalmological 
nursing,  may  take  a  year’s  post  graduate  course,  for  which  they  will 
be  given  a  certificate. 
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BRAZIL 


Labor  holiday. — By  a  decree  of  September  26,  1924,  President 
Bernardes  sanctioned  a  measure  passed  in  Congress  establishing 
May  first  as  a  national  holiday  dedicated  to  the  universal  confra¬ 
ternity  of  the  laboring  classes. 

COLOMBIA 

Resolutions  of  a  labor  union. — Considering  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  race  to  be  a  matter  of  special  importance  to 
every  citizen,  which  could  be  gradually  accomplished  by  the  observ¬ 
ance  and  practice  of  hygienic  rules,  the  Colombian  Central  Labor 
Syndicate  has  published  a  resolution  enlisting  public  interest  in  the 
essential  needs  for  a  new  standard  of  home,  factory,  and  school  life 
based  on  8  hours  of  work,  8  of  study  and  recreation,  and  8  of  sleep; 
urging  the  Government  and  civil  authorities  to  dictate  regulations 
for  the  more  efiicient  and  strict  observance  of  hygiene  and  right 
living;  arousing  the  civic,  humanitarian,  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  in  order  that  individually  and  collectively  they  may  promote 
child  hygiene  and  improve  the  race;  and  recommending  sufficient, 
suitable,  and  wholesome  food  at  regular  hours,  daily  exercise,  and 
appropriate  recreation. 

PuBuc  LIBRARY. — In  the  People’s  House  in  Bogota  a  public 
library  well  provided  with  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  was 
recently  established  by  the  Colombian  Central  Labor  Syndicate.  In 
the  same  institution  there  is  a  gymnasium  equipped  with  clubs,  bars, 
boxing  gloves,  and  the  best  ring  in  the  capital,  and  an  ofiice  where 
the  complaints  of  laborers  are  received  and  controversies  between 
capital  and  labor  adjusted. 

MEXKX) 

Strike  of  aoricultltial  workers. — Through  the  mediation  of 
an  official  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  the 
strike  of  agricultural  workers  in  one  section  of  the  State  of  Michoac&n 
was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  last  November.  The  wages 
of  the  workers  were  raised  from  35  centavos  for  a  16-hour  day  to 
1  peso  for  an  8-hour  day,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  ' 
distribution  by  municipal  authorities  of  crops  raised  on  shares. 

PERU 

Construction  project. — A  meeting  called  by  the  Director  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  was  held  recently  in  Lima  for  the  purpose  of 
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discussing  the  project  proposed  by  the  Government  of  constructing 
cheap  houses  for  employees  and  workmen.  The  presidents  of  various 
insurance  companies  and  of  savings  banks  were  present  in  order  to 
determine  in  what  way  they  could  cooperate  with  the  Government  in 
carrjdng  out  this  plan.  As  the  object  of  this  project  is  not  one  of 
charity,  but  merely  of  assistance  to  the  laboring  man,  it  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  most  feasible  way  of  achieving  this  result  was 
through  the  instalment  plan,  fixing  the  period  for  payment  of  the 
debt  on  the  property  at  20  years.  Eight  different  ty|>es  of  houses 
were  considered,  four  of  which  could  be  built  for  employees  or  work¬ 
men  whose  wages  range  from  10  to  20  Peruvian  pounds  per  month, 
while  the  remaining  four  would  be  for  those  earning  from  20  to  40 
Peruvian  pounds  per  month. 

VENEZUELA 

New  village  in  Mene  Grande. — The  Nuevo  Pueblo  de  San 
Felipe,  a  new  viUage  of  150  comfortable  and  hygienic  houses  which 
has  been  built  for  its  laborers  by  the  Caribbean  Petroleiun  Co.  in 
Mene  Grande,  one  of  its  richest  concessions,  was  inaiigurated  with 
great  ceremony  in  September,  1924. 


ARGENTINA 


Children’s  food  kitchens. — On  July  24,  1924,  the  Municipality 
of  Buenos  Aires  sanctioned  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  overpopulated  sections  of  the  city  of  food  kitchens  for  under¬ 
nourished  children,  to  care  especially  for  those  at  school  or  employed 
in  industrial  or  manufacturing  establishments.  The  first  three 
kitchens  were  to  be  founded  in  the  Boca  y  Barracas,  Nueva  Pom- 
peya,  and  Villa  Crespo  zones  at  a  cost  of  10,000  pesos  national  cur¬ 
rency  each.  The  sanitation  and  public  assistance  administrations 
cooperate  with  the  school  councils  and  district  municipal  hygiene 
councils  in  the  admittance  of  children  going  to  school  or  to  work. 
The  kitchens  furnish  luncheon  at  20  centavos  a  plate,  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  maintenance  to  be  made  from  the  tax  on  live  weight 
sales  of  cattle. 

Red  Cross  reorganization. — The  Argentine  Red  Cross  Society 
is  to  be  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  international  treaties 
relating  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  new  organization  will  have  in  its 
board  of  directors  representatives  of  the  National  Government  in  the 
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persons  of  the  president  of  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene, 
the  heads  of  Army  and  Navy  sanitation  and  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President. 

International  Social  Economy  Congress. — The  International 
Social  Economy  Congress  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museo 
Social  Argentino  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  October  26,  1924. 
Delegates  were  present  from  the  following  countries:  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Scotland,  Spain,  United 
States,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  England,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  The  Netherlands, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  Rumania,  Salvador,  Switzerland, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  program  covered  six  sections,  which  were:  Social  museums  and 
similar  institutions,  labor  questions,  social  hygiene,  education,  rural 
questions,  general  social  questions,  and  statistics.  The  congress  is 
to  be  described  at  length  in  an  article  to  be  published  in  a  later  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 

BRAZIL 

Free  milk  for  municipal  school  children. — The  “  Copo  de 
Leite,”  or  free  milk  service  for  municipal  school  children,  was  recently 
inaugurated  in  the  Prefeito  Alvim  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  fund 
started  by  the  school  inspector  in  another  district  of  the  city  is  pro¬ 
viding  50  cups  of  fresh  milk  daily  for  the  neediest  of  the  pupils. 

Child  welfare  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. — The  report  submitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice  by  the  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Assistance  to  Childhood  shows  that  in  the  past  22  years 
this  association,  excluding  its  afhliated  societies  in  the  States,  has 
assisted  over  104,000  persons  to  the  amount  of  7,500,000  milreis. 

In  the  year  1923  alone  the  institute  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  assisted  over 
6,000  persons,  having  given  40,000  consultations;  15,000  prescriptions; 
performed  211  operations  and  given  15,500  treatments.  The  elec¬ 
trical  treatments,  sun  batlis,  etc.,  numbered  1,800;  wet  nurse  exam¬ 
inations,  69;  chemical  anal3rses  and  microscopic  examinations,  1,776; 
and  dental  treatments,  15,878. 

In  the  “  Gotta  de  Leite  ”  (babies’  free  milk  station)  and  the  day 
nursery  about  30,000  liters  of  milk  were  distributed  in  1923,  while 
3,269  children  were  given  material  assistance  such  as  clothing,  shoes, 
and  other  necessities.  Thirty-six  births  were  attended  in  homes; 
272  house  visits  made;  1,589  injections  given,  and  36  layettes  for 
new  born  babies  furnished. 

Tuberculosis  prevention. — Late  in  October  the  president  of  the 
State  of  Rio  held  a  consultation  with  the  president  of  the  Brazilian 
League  against  Tuberculosis  and  other  interested  persons  and  officials, 
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when  arrangements  were  made  to  imdertake  a  campaign  of  social 
hygiene  and  private  charity  in  the  State  of  Rio.  The  president  of 
the  State  said  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  biiild  in  S&o  Francisco  de 
Paula  a  sanitarium  for  tubercular  patients  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  league. 

Second  Brazilian  Hygiene  Congress. — The  Second  Brazilian 
Hygiene  Congress  opened  in  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte  on  December 
1  and  closed  on  December  8,  1924.  Delegates  from  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments,  prominent  sanitarians,  directors  of  the  rural  sanitation  service, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy  sanitation  services  discussed 
the  problems  of  national  sanitation  and  public  health. 

Brazilian  Red  Cross. — During  October,  1924,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Red  Cross  gave  the  following  assistance:  Medical  consultations, 
3,671;  prescriptions,  182;  treatments, 4,922 ; operations,  153; electrical 
treatments,  134;  treatment  with  apparatus,  265;  massage  treatments, 
552;  hypodermic  injections,  296;  X-ray  pictures,  6;  fluoroscope 
examinations,  6;  patients  sent  to  hospital,  87;  patients  released  from 
treatment,  87;  and  mmiber  held  for  treatment,  27. 

craLE 

Women’s  rights. — Last  October  a  group  of  women  representatives 
of  various  societies  presented  a  petition  to  the  Government  request¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  certain  measures  for  women’s  rights  in  part  as 
follows: 

1.  To  open  to  women  those  public  executive  and  administrative  offices  con¬ 
cerned  with  women’s  interests,  especially  in  schools  for  women  and  girls. 

2.  To  permit  a  woman  to  administer  independently  from  her  husband  such 
property  as  she  possessed  before  marriage,  or  acquired  subsequently  by  gift, 
inheritance  or  legacy;  but  with  common  rigljts  with  her  husband  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  whatever  may  be  acquired  by  the  joint  work  of  the  husband  and  wife 
during  the  married  state.  This  common  right  is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to 
prevent  the  woman  from  administering  what  she  acquires  by  her  own  labor  or 
industry,  it  being  only  necessary  for  a  woman  to  make  known  her  desire  through 
the  means  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  To  accord  to  the  mother  the  same  rights  over  the  children  of  a  legal  mar¬ 
riage  as  to  the  father. 

4.  To  establish  a  penalty  for  habitual  drunkenness  and  make  it  legal  grounds 
for  marital  separation. 

5.  To  establish  a  penalty  for  ill  treatment  of  a  woman,  even  when  not  involving 
danger  to  life. 

6.  To  grant  equal  pay  and  equal  promotion  rights  to  women  in  positions  held 
by  men  and  women. 

7.  To  take  away  from  an  unfit  parent  the  right  of  parental  authority,  and  to 
forbid  its  restitution  to  the  other  parent  if  the  death  of  the  innocent  husband  or 
wife  occurs  after  a  legal  separation,  unless  the  person  deprived  of  such  right  has 
totally  reformed  his  or  her  character. 

8.  To  prohibit  parents  to  spend  or  alienate  more  than  one  third  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  without  proof  of  urgent  necessity  or  great  advantage. 

9.  To  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  in  the  election  of  Senators,  Deputies 
and  municipal  officers  and  to  open  these  public  offices  to  women. 
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Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress. — On  October  12, 
1924,  the  opening  session  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Child  Welfare 
Congress  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  Honor  of  the  National  Congress 
in  Santiago,  sixteen  countries  being  represented.  The  final  session 
was  held  on  October  18,  1924.  The  work  of  this  important  congress 
and  its  resolutions  will  be  reported  at  more  length  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  Bulletin. 

Boy  Scouts, — On  August  28,  1924,  three  boy  Scouts,  equipped 
with  the  scout’s  pack,  began  a  walking  trip  from  Puerto  Montt  to 
Santiago,  making  the  journey  in  49  days,  covering  about  50  kilo¬ 
meters  a  day,  as  the  distance  is  approximately  1,200  kilometers. 

COLOMBIA 

Red  Cross. — The  newly  elected  members  of  the  Cimdinamarca 
Red  Cross  committee  are  the  following:  Dr.  Nicolds  Buendfa,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Jos6  A.  Bermddez,  vice  president;  Sr.  Jaime  Robledo  Uribe, 
secretary;  and  General  Rafael  Reyes  Luna,  Sr.  Manuel  Marla  Escobar, 
and  Sr.  Vicente  Vai^as;  and  of  the  ladies’  committee:  Sra.  Martina 
de  Buendia,  Sra.  Cecilia  Montero  Vai^as,  Sra.  Ana  Rosa  Umafia  de 
Escobar,  and  Sra.  de  Reyes  Luna. 

One  of  the  latest  activities  of  the  Colombian  Red  Cross  in  Bogot& 
was  the  opening,  in  October,  1924,  of  a  second  new  and  modem  day 
nursery  and  of  public  baths. 

CUBA 

Tribute  to  motherhood. — On  November  30,  1924,  a  dinner 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Habana  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tropical  Hotel,  in  honor  of  20  mothers  who  received 
first  prize  in  the  national  maternity  contest.  The  dinner  was  also 
attended  by  the  doctors  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Service  of  the  Health 
Department,  the  nurses’  corps,  the  national  maternity  judges  of  the 
contest  who  awarded  the  prizes,  and  the  members  of  the  club,  each 
mother  receiving  as  a  gift  a  fully  equipped  cradle. 

Second  Women’s  National  Congress. — During  a  session  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Women’s  Associations  held  in  November, 
1924,  it  was  decided  that  the  Second  National  Women’s  Congress 
would  convene  in  April,  1925,  in  the  capital. 

Seventh  Panamerican  Sanitary  Conference. — In  November, 
1924,  the  Seventh  Panamerican  Sanitary  Conference  convened  in 
Habana.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  republics  of 
Latin  America  who  approved  important  motions  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  eradication  of  devastating  diseases  which 
to-day  arc  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  most  noted  scientists. 
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ECUADOR 

Ecuadorean  Red  Cross. — The  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  has 
decided  to  establish  a  dental  hygiene  service  in  all  the  schools, 
using  for  this  purpose  funds  provided  by  the  Juvenile  Red  Cross. 

Protection  of  animals. — With  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  oi^anization,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  has  initiated  the  founding  of  leagues  among 
the  pupils  in  the  primary  schools,  in  order  to  teach  children  to  love 
animals  and  treat  them  with  consideration  and  kindness. 

GUATEMALA 

Vaccination  office. — On  October  21,  1924,  an  office  for  the  vac¬ 
cination  of  adidts  and  children  was  opened  in  the  municipal  building 
of  Guatemala  City  by  order  of  the  mayor. 

Red  Cross  activities. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Guatemalan  Red 
Cross  held  in  Guatemala  City  in  October  it  was  planned  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients,  using  in  the  meantime  a 
ward  in  the  general  hospital.  The  Red  Cross  is  also  interested  in 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  and  drainage  of  the  Llano  de 
Palomo  section  of  the  city.  Through  Government  assistance  the 
Red  Cross  is  soon  to  be  provided  with  its  own  offices. 

Animal  protection  society. — A  society  similar  in  purpose  to  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was 
formed  in  Guatemala  City  on  October  25,  1924.  The  new  associa¬ 
tion  has  met  with  cordial  approval  among  the  citizens  of  Guatemala 
City. 

MEXICO 

Housing. — ^According  to  the  Revista  de  Hacienda  for  October  27, 
1924,  no  housing  shortage  exists  at  present  in  the  Federal  District, 
thanks  to  the  three  executive  decrees  issued  on  July  9,  1921,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1922,  and  September  4,  1923,  which  granted  certain  tax 
exemptions  on  new  houses  built  in  compUance  with  the  provisions 
of  these  decrees.  From  June,  1921,  to  the  time  of  the  report,  1,483 
houses  were  built  in  Mexico  City  and  345  in  other  towns  of  the 
Federal  District,  their  value  being  respectively  38,580,976  pesos 
and  7,545,729  pesos.  It  may  be  added  that  the  visitor  to  Mexico 
City  is  impressed  with  the  many  delightful  small  houses  in  the 
newer  sections  of  that  capital. 

NICARAGUA 

Official  Government  physician  for  children. — The  Ministry 
of  Health  in  August,  1924,  engaged  for  three  months  the  services 
of  two  physicians  to  care  for  children  under  6  years  of  age  in  the 
city  of  Managua  and  its  environs,  and  in  the  city  of  Le6n,  respectively. 
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because  of  an  epidemic  which  was  causing  great  mortahty.  Consulta¬ 
tion  hours  were  held  daily,  medicine  furnished  free,  and  public 
lectures  given  on  infant  hygiene  and  prophylaxis  on  the  first  Simday  ' 

of  each  month.  The  physicians  were  boimd  by  the  contract  also  to  ,1 

visit  the  homes  of  children  too  ill  to  come  to  the  clinic.  * 

PANAMA  ’ 

Play  streets  in  the  capital. — The  Rotary  Club  of  Panama  , 
City  has  asked  the  municipal  covmcil  to  provide  for  the  closing  of  | 

five  city  streets  from  5  to  6  p.  m.  every  day  so  that  children  may  I 

play  with  safety.  | 

PARAGUAY  I 

i 

Medicinal  plants. — The  Lands  Office  has  decided  to  issue  an 
informative  bulletin  for  popular  use  in  the  identification  of  medicinal  ' 
plants  of  Paraguay,  stating  what  drug  each  medicinal  plant  contains  | 

and  its  use.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  persons  in  rural  districts  - 
who  write  to  the  Lands  Office  for  it.  I 

SALVADOR 

Social  Cooperation  Association. — Within  four  months  of  its  i 

founding  in  July,  1919,  tlus  society  offered  its  first  aid  to  social  better-  i 

ment  by  providing  accommodations  for  beggars  in  the  Sara  Asylum,  i 

thus  doing  away  with  licensed  begging  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  I 

A  public  dormitory  was  next  opened  in  the  same  city  in  December, 
1919.  A  new  subcommittee  formed  on  September  15,  1924,  m 
Nueva  San  Salvador,  department  of  La  Libertad,  is  the  first  of  the 
departmental  branches  by  which  the  Association  hopes  to  contribute 
to  the  well-being  and  uplift  of  the  poor. 

Children’s  day. — Christmas  day  was  celebrated  in  San  Salvador  ■ 

as  children’s  day  with  the  second  annual  better  babies  competition,  t 

500  colones  having  been  awarded  as  prizes  by  the  Government  i 

Department  of  Charity  in  each  of  the  three  zones  in  wluch  the  | 

competition  was  held.  j 

URUGUAY  ! 

Red  Cross  made  official. — A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  dated  October  24,  1924,  provided  for  the  official  recognition 
of  the  Red  Cross  of  Uruguay.  The  President  appointed  an  honorary  I 
commission  composed  of  the  director  general  of  Military  Sanitation,  ; 
the  director  of  the  National  Public  Assistance,  and  the  president  of  j 
the  National  Covmcil  of  Health  to  propose  regulations  for  the  society 
in  conformity  with  the  international  conventions  signed  at  Geneva 
governing  the  Red  Cross. 

Radio  lectures  on  child  care. — ^Under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  in  Montevideo,  Doctors 
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Augusto  Turennc  and  Julio  A.  Bauzd  on  October  12  spoke  on  child 
care  and  protection  of  the  mother  over  the  radio. 

Protection  to  childhood, — During  September  the  eight  con¬ 
sultation  offices  of  the  Gotas  de  Leche  or  free  milk  stations  maintained 
by  the  Public  Assistance  Department  aided  1,783  children,  of  whom 
328  were  new  patients.  There  were  also  1,033  children  assisted  in 
the  D.  Larrafiaga  Asylum  of  Montevideo.  The  inspectors  made 
2,764  visits  to  wet  nurses,  foster  mothers,  and  others. 

The  milk  kitchen  distributed  12,497  liters  of  milk,  17,227  nursing 
bottles,  and  232  cans  of  prepared  flours.  Examinations  were  made 
of  65  wet  nurses,  the  Service  for  the  Protection  of  Early  Infancy  and 
the  Office  for  Wet  N-urses  gratuitously  providing  those  passing  the 
test  with  a  health  certificate. 

Congress  of  veterinary  medicine. — At  the  Second  Conference 
of  Veterinary  Police  held  in  August,  1924,  in  Montevideo,  among  the 
resolutions  passed  was  one  to  appoint  the  organizing  committee  of 
the  First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  This 
cominittee  was  composed  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Science,  the  delegate  of  the  Veterinary  Service  and  the  Army  Re¬ 
mount  Station,  and  Dr.  Rafael  MuAoz  Xim6nez,  national  inspector 
of  the  sanitary  police  and  promoter  of  the  conferences.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  first  meeting  resolved  that  the  veterinary  congress 
should  be  held  in  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Course  in  nursing. — ^As  announced  by  Sr.  E.  Ochoa,  president  of 
the  Red  Cross,  a  course  in  nursing  was  opened  in  the  early  part  of 
January  by  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Rfsquez  in  the  National  Red  Cross 
building  in  Caracas. 

Lecture  on  physical  culture. — In  the  course  of  lectures  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Medical  Students’  Society  of  Caracas  was  one  on  physi¬ 
cal  culture  given  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Rfsquez  at  the  Venezuelan  Club,  during 
which  he  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  daily  sys¬ 
tematic  exercises  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  schools 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  who  should  continue  to  practice  them  after 
they  leave  school  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  young  and  even  old 
people  practicing  them  until  they  became  a  habit. 

New  films. — Some  interesting  films  on  the  fife  cycle  of  the  Schisto¬ 
soma  mansoni  and  of  the  trypanosoma,  germ  of  the  derrengadera,  a 
cattle  disease  of  tropical  South  America,  which  causes  paralysis,  were 
shown  by  Dr.  Juan  Iturbe,  of  Caracas,  at  the  scientific  conference 
held  in  New  Orleans  in  the  first  part  of  December,  1924,  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Medical  Association  and  attended  by 
3,000  doctors. 


BOLIVIA 


Gift  of  the  German  colony. — The  German  colony  resident  in  La 
Paz  has  decided  to  manifest  their  esteem  for  the  people  of  Bolivia  by 
presenting  the  nation  with  a  postal  airplane,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  in  1925.  The  idea  is  to  establish  an  air  mail  service 
between  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  successful  operation  of 
such  a  service  between  these  two  cities  would  offer  great  advantages 
to  both  places,  as  at  present  communication  between  them  is  difficult, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  coimtry  and  lack  of  proper  roads  and  means 
of  transportation. 

BRAZIL 

Home  and  library  of  Ruy  Barbosa. — The  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  law  of  January  2, 1924,  resolved  to  purchase  the  home  and 
library  in  Petropolis  of  one  of  Brazil’s  greatest  sons,  Ruy  Barbosa, 
whose  death  there  on  March  1,  1923,  robbed  Brazil  of  a  great  jurist, 
a  noted  internationalist,  and  the  father  of  her  constitution. 

The  library  with  its  35,045  volumes  in  perfect  preservation  and  the 
file  of  20,738  documents,  papers  and  manuscripts  with  the  author’s 
rights  were  valued  by  a  Government  committee  at  1,900,000  milreis, 
the  bookcases  at  65,000  milreis,  the  land  and  mansion  at  1,000,000 
milreis,  making  a  total  valuation  of  2,965,000  milreis,  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  heirs  in  bonds  of  the  public  debt. 

•  Ruy  Barbosa  was  the  author  of  many  important  works  on  varied 
subjects,  with  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  authority  on  national 
and  international  law  and  other  great  questions.  For  this  reason  the 
Government  intends  to  publish  such  of  his  works  as  have  not  yet 
appeared  in  print. 

COLOMBIA 


Bust  of  San  MartIn. — The  Jockey  Club  of  Buenos  Aires  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Retired  Officers’  Club  has  presented  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Bogota  with  a  bust  of  San  Martin,  which  will  be  placed  ia 
the  “  RepfibUca  Argentina  ”  park  in  the  capital. 

Tribute  to  Gonzalo  Jim^inez  de  Quesada. — On  October  12, 1924, 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  monument  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Spanish  founder  of  Bogota,  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada,  was 
imveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

BoLfvAR  Society. — ^At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Andrfe  E.  de  la  Rosa, 
Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Venezuela,  the  Bolivar  Society  of  Bogoti  was 
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lounded  on  October  20,  1924.  Its  purposes  are  to  study  more  closely 
the  life  and  character  of  BoUvar,  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  in  idl 
countries  that  owe  him  their  independence,  and  promote  a  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  Spanish  origin. 

GUATEMALA 

Yacht  Club. — Guatemala  City  is  soon  to  have  a  yacht  club  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Amatitldn.  The  club,  which  has  been  financed  by 
wealthy  residents  of  the  city,  will  have  a  restaurant,  grounds  for 
sports,  small  boats  and  a  bathing  beach. 

PANAMA 

Panaman  Legation. — On  September  9,  1924,  the  President 
authorized  the  Minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States  to  buy 
a  residence  to  be  used  as  the  Panaman  Legation  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  new  legation  is  on  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  streets  of  the  United  States  capital. 

URUGUAY 

New  Minister  of  the  Treasury. — Dr.  Luis  C.  Caviglia  was 
elected  on  November  7,  1924,  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  as  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Treasury  to  succeed  Sr.  Pedro  Cosio.  The  new  minister 
vacates  the  offices  of  president  of  the  Rural  Federation,  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Banco  Italiano,  and  the  vice  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  well  as  other  posts  of  impor¬ 
tance,  in  order  to  assume  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 

VENEZUELA 

First  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho. — In  accordance 
with  a  decree  published  on  October  28,  1924,  the  first  centenary 
of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho  was  celebrated  on  December  9,  1924, 
with  impressive  ceremonies,  eloquent  addresses  having  been  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  President  and  other  officials  of  the  Government  at  the 
historic  home  of  the  Liberator  in  San  Mateo  and  at  the  monument 
erected  to  him  in  Caracas,  at  the  foot  of  which  floral  offerings  were 
placed  in  token  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

Paintings  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Sucre,  and  Santos  Michelena,  who 
established  the  public  treasury  of  the  Republic  after  its  separation 
from  Colombia,  were  imveiled  in  the  state  reception  room  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  a  bronze  bust  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  the  Plaza  General  Juan  C.  G6mez. 

The  Nation  also  paid  tribute  to  Bolivar’s  faithful  friend,  Antonio 
Jos6  de  Sucre,  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  floral  offerings  having 
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been  placed  at  the  foot  of  his  statue  and  on  his  tomb  and  impressive 
speeches  delivered  by  prominent  Venezuelans,  while  the  cadets  of 
the  military  school  and  the  First  Brigade  stood  at  attention. 

General  Bolivar’s  soldiers  and  other  men  noted  for  their  services 
to  their  country  were  not  forgotten  on  that  day.  A  wreath  of 
everlastings  was  laid  on  the  monument  on  the  battlefield  of  Cara- 
bobo,  commemorating  the  Battle  of  Independence,  and  foundation 
stones  laid  for  monuments  which  will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Marshal  Sucre,  General  Jos6  de  San  Martin,  and  the  men  who 
fought  with  Bolivar,  to  Diego  de  Lozada,  foimder  of  Caracas,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Liberator,  and  to  Father  Mohedano,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  coffee  industry  in  Venezuela.  Portraits  of  Generals 
Pedro  Le6n  Torres  and  Jos6  Trinidad  Mor6n  were  also  hung  in  the 
Municipal  Palace. 

Other  ceremonies  of  interest  in  Caracas  were  the  opening  of  the 
radiotherapy  section  of  the  Vargas  Hospital,  the  Commercial  Museum, 
the  Fourth  Venezuelan  Medical  Congress,  Sucre  Park,  the  Ayacucho 
bridge,  exhibits  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  work  done  by  the  Vocational 
School  for  Women;  and  school  exercises  and  honors  to  the  flag  at 
the  National  Hippodrome. 

The  Miranda-Anzo&tegui,  Cuman4-Cumanacoa  roads  and  a  new 
section  of  the  Caracas-La  Guaira  highway  were  also  opened  on  this 
occasion,  while  in  Maracay  a  charity  institute  for  boys  was  inau¬ 
gurated. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  15,  1024 


Subject 

ARGENTINA 

Arfentine  hide  situation  and  cattle  slaughtered . 

Eiportation  o(  Argentine  fruits  in  1924 . 

Third  forecast  of  crop  production . 

Amntine  experiments  in  rice  production . 

Offlcial  estimate  of  wheat  and  linseed  production,  1924-1925. 


Cotton  quotations  by  radio. 


Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Manaos,  first  six 
months  of  1924. 

Finmcial  report  of  the  Companhia  Industrial  Pemambucana, 
for  fiscal  year  July  1,  1923,  to  June  30,  1924. 

Exports  from  .Amaionas  during  1923 . 

Exports  from  Ceara  for  the  year  1923 . 

Sofar,  cotton,  and  coffee  movements  at  Pernambuco . 

Railway  construction  in  Sergipe . 


Highway  construction  In  Parahyba . . 

Sugar  experimental  station  in  Pernambuco . 

Cotton  shipments  from  Recife  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 1924 _ 

The  Amazon  Valley  rubber  market  for  September,  1924 . 

The  annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil  during 
the  calendar  year  1923. 

Certain  foodstuffs  exempted  from  customs  duties . 

The  extinction  of  yellow  fever  in  Btdiia _ 

Increase  in  cost  of  living  in  Brazil . . " 

Balance  sheet  of  the  Maceio  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  arid 
South  America  (Ltd.),  on  Sept.  30, 19B4. 

Favors  for  the  Mandioca  fiour  mills . . . 

Sngar  exports  from  Pernambuco,  Sept.  1,  1923,  to  Aug.  30, 19241! 
Highway  construction  in  Pernambuco _ 


Titanium  ore  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco . 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  tlm  United  States  for 
October,  1924. 

Electric  light  plant  for  Acarahu,  Ceara . . . . 

House  of  correction  for  minors  In  Pernambuco _ 

State  of  Para  gives  concession  to  button  factory _ 


Smnd  Brazilian  Hygiene  Congress,  Dec.  1st  to  8th,  1924. 
Fishing  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  catch  for  October,  1924 . 


CHILE 

Internal  revenue  collections  show  moderate  increase . 

The  labor  situation  in  the  nitrate  region  of  northern  Chile 

COLOMBIA 

New 


Date 

Author 

1924 

Oct.  13 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Oct.  22 

Do. 

Nov.  17 

Do. 

Nov.  19 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

Oct.  2 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr.,  vice  con- 

sul  at  Pernambuco. 

Oct.  6 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul 
at  Manoas. 

Oct.  7 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

do. 

James  H.  Roth. 

Oct.  8 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

do. 

Do. 

Oct.  9 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Oct.  11 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

...do . 

Do. 

Oct.  15 

Do. 

— -do . 

R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul 
at  Para. 

...do . 

A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Oct.  17 

Do. 

Oct.  18 

Homer  Brett. 

Oct.  20 

A.  Oaulin. 

-,-do . 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

...do . 

Do. 

Oct.  24 

Do. 

Oct.  29 

Do. 

...do..— 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Nov.  1 

A.  Oaulin. 

Nov.  6 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

Nov.  7 

Do. 

Nov.  8 

Jack  D.  Dickerson,  consul  at 
Para. 

Nov.  10 

A.  Oaulin. 

Nov.  13 

Do. 

Nov.  20 

Do. 

Oct. 

Nov, 


27  Oeorge  A.  Makinson,  consul 
I  at  V'alparaiso 
10  I  Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
Iquique. 


VV^  “**•**■*“»”  .  Oct. 

Medellin  coffee . . . . .  Oct. 

Amusements  and  sports  in  CtdombUi....””””!””” .  Oct" 

The  market  for  felt  hats . Oct". 

Harbor  improvements  at  Buenaventura . . |  Nov. 


COSTA  BKA 

Map  of  central  plateau  of  Costa  Rica.,.. 


ctober,  1924,  report  on  general  conditions. 
^®Y*'P®eDt  assistance  to  import  livestock, 
state  Insurance  Monopoly  Law _ _ _ 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  September,  1924 . 
^ly  grapefruit  crop  of  1934 . 


of  the  commerce  and  industries  for  October,  1934... 
Lonan  revenues,  debt,  and  trade  during  fiscal  year  1923-24. 


8  The  legation,  Bogota. 

1«  Do. 

25  Do. 

30  Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Nov.  8  Do. 

Nov.  10  I  Do. 

.do _ I  Do. 


Oct.  30  I  Carlton  Bailey  Horst,  con¬ 
sol  general  at  Havana. 
Nov.  3  Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Oerona. 

Nov.  IS  !  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Nov.  26  I  Da 
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Reports  received  to  December  15,  1924 — Continued 


Subject 


DOMINICAN  RKPUBUC 

PoesibilitiM  of  henequen  production  in  the  Republic. 


1  poi  _ 

Production  of  alcohol,  and  market  for. 


Livestock  and  poultry  raising  in  the  Republic.. 
. market  for. 

ECUADOR 

Direct  servioe,  passenger  and  mail  for  Ecuador,  and  decree  creat¬ 
ing  the  port  of  Puna. 

Fire  alarm  system  for  Guayaquil.... _ _ _ _ _ 

Imports  and  exports  at  port  of  Guayaquil,  January  to  June  for 
the  years  1923  and  1924. 

OUATRMALA 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Living  costs  in  Guatemala . 

Production  and  trade  in  prepared  medicines . 

Laws  affecting  tbe  use  of  loose-leaf  devices . 


HAITI 

September  report  on  economic  conditions . 

Laws  affecting  tbe  use  of  loose-leaf  devices . 

HONDURAS 

Sugar  products  in  Puerto  Cortes  consular  district. 
First  banana  shipment  to  Continental  Europe _ 


Date 


1924 

Sept.  10 


Sept.  26 
Oct.  29 


Charles  Bridgbam  Hosmer, 
consul  at  Santo  Dominga. 
Do. 

Do. 


Oct.  27  Richard  P.  Butrick,  vies 
consul  at  Guayaquil. 

..do _  Do. 

Nov.  20  Do. 


Economic  conditions  in  district  during  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
1924. 

General  conditions  in  consular  district  for  October . 


Taxation— State  legislation  of  Jalisco,  by  decree,  imposes  special 
tax  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads. 

Proposed  industrial  school  in  Mexicali _ _ _ 

NICARAGUA 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year,  1923 _ 

Tariff— Shipment  of  sample  and  advertising  matter  to  Nicaragua 
The  cost  of  living  in  Nicaragua . 

PANAMA 

Text  of  message  of  tbe  President  to  the  National  Assembly, 
Sept.  1,  1924. 

Market  for  internal  combustion  engines . . 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . . . . 

Proposed  construction  of  short  narrow  gauge  railway  line  in 
Chiriqui  Province. 

PARAQUAT 


Nov,  S  '  Philip  Holland,  consul  geih 
era!  at  Guatemala  City. 
Nov.  12  Do.  - 

Nov.  19  I  Do. 

Nov.  28  Do. 


Oct.  24  Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul 
at  Port  au  Prince. 

Nov.  10  ,  Winthrra  R.  Scott,  consol  it 
Cape  Haitien. 

! 

Sept.  1  Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Nov.  1  i  S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul 
at  Tela. 

...do — j.  Willard  L.  Beaulac,  vice  CM 
!  sul  at  Puerto  Castilla. 

Nov.  5  George  P.  Waller,  comul  at 
La  Ceibo.  ^ 

'  '4 

Oct.  28  Dudley  G.  Dwyer,  consul  at 
ic  Guadalajara. 

Nov.  20  H.  C.  von  Struve,  consol  at 
at  Mexicali.  ^ 


.Agricultural  school  in  Paraguay . . . . 

PERU 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  September . |  Oct.  21 

Tbe  sugar  industry  of  Peru . . . . . |  Oct.  31 

SALVADOR 

October  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . . . ...j  Nov.  3 

Exports  of  coffee  from  Salvador,  coffee  season  1923-24 . |  Nov.  18 

URUOUAT 

Opening  of  bids  for  construction  of  bridge  across  tbe  Yagua6n.  ;  Oct.  20 
River.  I 

VENEZUELA 

Gold  mining  enterprise  in  Venezuela . |  Oct.  16 

CrudepetroleumexportsfromMaracaibo,  first  six  months  of  1924  Oct.  31 

Copy  of  new  tariff  law  of  July,  1924 . . . .  Nov.  3 

Exports  from  La  Guaira  first  ^  months  of  1923 . '  Nov.  6 

Railway  merger .  Nov.  11 


Sept  15  Herald  Playter,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Oct.  27  A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Nov.  12  Do. 


Oct.  27  George  Orr,  consul  at  Pan¬ 
ama  City. 

Oct.  31  George  Orr. 

Nov.  IS  Do. 

.Nov.  20  Do. 


Oct.  28  Digby  A.  Wilson,  consul  at 
Asuncifin. 


C.  E.  Guyant,  consul  at 
Callao-Lima. 

Do. 


W.  J.  McCafferty,  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

Do. 


Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Montevideo.  ^ 

Arthur  R.  Williams  vio^ 
consul  at  Caracas. 

Chas.  F.  Payne,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

•Arthur  R.  Williams.  ; 

Harry  J.  Anslinger,  consul  at 
La  Guaira. 

Wm.  P.  Garrety,  consol  at 
Puerto  Cabello.  4 


